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PREFACE, | 


THe Publishers gratefully acknowledge the 
permission given by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. to print in this book some 
passages from the famous works, ‘How | 
found Livingstone,” ‘‘Through the Dark Con- 
tinent,” and ‘‘The Congo, and Founding of 
its Free State;” and they desire, also, to express 
their obligation to the late Sir Henry M. Stanley 
for information obtained from several of his letters 
and speeches. 

To Mr. Murray, the publisher, and to Mrs. - 
Bishop, the writer of the book, thanks are due 
for their consent in allowing extracts to be made 
from ‘*The Golden Chersonese.” It should be 
added that Mrs. Bishop was good enough to 
advise in choosing the selections from her book, 
and to express her pleasure that certain of her 
dumb friends were being introduced to young 
readers, 
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Two Modern Travellers. 


SIR HENRY MORTON STANLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
Boyhood and Early Struggles. 


NE February afternoon, in the year 1847, the 
() sexton of Denbigh, in North Wales, might 
have been seen carry- 

ing a little boy on his 
back to the workhouse 
at St. Asaph.  Forty- 
three years later, a dis- 
tinguished traveller and 
writer, was the friend and 
guest of kings and princes, 
cheered by tens of thou- 
sands in the streets, and 
honoured by all classes for 
his brave and earnest work. It was the workhouse 
boy who had become the friend of kings, and he 
is known to us now as Sir Henry Morton Stanley. 
But he was not called Stanley in his boyhood. 
John Rowland—for such was his early name— 
was born at Denbigh, on January 28, 1841. His 
parents were so poor that they had no home of 
their own, and had to share the cottage of Moses 
Parry, the father of Mrs. Rowland. There the 
child lived until he was two years of age, when 
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the home was broken up by the death of both 
his father and his grandfather. 

His mother had little money and ho friends, 
and to support herself was compelled to become 
a servant; while the child was sent to live in the 
home of the Denbigh sexton, who received a small 
sum weekly for his board and lodging. But after 
a few years, the payments were not kept up. The 
sexton was kind-hearted, but too poor to support 
the boy at his own expense; and it was a sad 
day for him when he had to carry the friendless 
lad to the workhouse in the neighbouring town 
of St. Asaph. 

The prison-like look of the place terrified poor 
little John Rowland; the paved yard made him 
long to return to the cottage garden in Denbigh, 
and the country lanes; and the strange faces, in 
which he could see no smile of welcome, made 
him feel how utterly lonely and forsaken he was. 
His tears fell fast as he stood at the desk while 
these words were being written in the workhouse 
book—‘‘ John Rowland, born 1841, at Denbigh, 
admitted on Saturday, February 28, 1847.” 

Years afterwards, when the boy had grown to 
be a famous man, he paid a visit to the old 
workhouse. Thoughts of the sadness of his own 
early friendless years crowded into his mind as 
he looked upon the workhouse children, and, 
wishing to make them happy, if only for a little 
while, he ordered a splendid tea for them at his 
own expense. Never before had such great 
luxuries as cake and jam been spread before the 
friendless little inmates 
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Those who saw John Rowland in the days when 
he was a workhouse boy, tell us that he was 
bright and affectionate in his manner, and very 
earnest in his work. Of all his lessons he liked 
best those about geography, and he was never 
tired of reading books of travel. Although always 
fond of having his own way, he was greatly liked 
by his school companions, and they made him their 
leader in all games requiring courage and activity. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph often visited the 
workhouse, and, being a kindly man, he took 
a great interest in the children. Many a time 
he asked questions about the round-headed, short- 
legged John Rowland, whose body seemed so 
strong, and whose eyes were so full of eagerness 
and daring. 

‘‘Take my word for it,” the bishop said one 
day to the master, ‘‘that lad will have a bright 
future.” 

When John Rowland was fifteen years of age, 
he became a pupil-teacher in a school at Holy- 
well, in Flintshire, not many miles away from 
St. Asaph. But the love of travel that seemed born 
with him, and had grown stronger year by year 
as he pored over books of adventure in far-off 
lands, made him long to see the world. After 
some weeks spent in trying to teach boys but 
a few years younger than himself, he started to 
walk to Liverpool with only a few pence in 
his pocket. 

The first thing he did on entering the famous 
seaport was to find his way to the busy docks; 
and there he watched with longing eyes the 
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numerous ships sailing up and down the Mersey. 
Before many days had passed, he obtained a 
situation as cabin-boy on board a ship bound for 
New Orleans, in the United States. The moment 
he set foot in the New World, he started in search 
of work. 

How he found it will be best explained in his 
own words. 

“When I reached New Orleans,” he says, 
‘‘T walked up through the town. I happened 
to notice a card, with the words ‘A Boy wanted’ 
upon it, in one of the shop windows. I entered 
the shop, and saw an aged man with glasses 
reading a newspaper. I asked him, ‘Do you 
require a boy, sir?’ He placed the newspaper 
on one side, and said to me, ‘What can you 
do?’ I replied, ‘I can write a good hand, sir.’ 
The old man now stood up, and picking up an 
empty sack with the name ‘H. M. Stanley’ 
painted on it, he, pointing to the pen, ink, and 
paper, said, ‘Write that name.’ I did as 
requested, and I do not think I have written the 
name so well as on that occasion ever since!” 

Mr. Stanley found in John Rowland a faithful 
servant. The lad’s motto seemed to be—‘' What- 


ever_is worth doing at all.is worth doing well,” 
and he soon won both the love and the respect of 
his employer. As it chanced Mr. Stanley had no 
child of his own, and, after a few months, he 
decided to adopt John Rowland as his heir. 
From that day the boy took his master’s name 
of Henry Morton Stanley, by which he has been 
known ever since. 
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Young Stanley appeared now to be on the road 
to fortune; but his hopes were doomed to be 
quickly disappointed. His adopted father died 
suddenly without having made a will, and the 
whole of the property at once passed into the 
hands of his relations. Homeless and friendless, 
the lad again had to face the world, and for two 
years no success came to reward his hard life. 
But in the midst of all his troubles he gratefully 
remembered his first and best friend. ‘‘The loveliest 
thing of all to me,” he once said, ‘‘ was the face of 
the noble and true man who called me son.” 

Then an event happened which shocked and 
amazed the world. Civil war broke out in the 
United States, and the eager and daring Stanley 
lost no time in enlisting as a soldier. One of 
the chief causes of the quarrel was the desire of 
the Northern States to set free all the slaves in 
the country. The Southern States would not 
agree to this, and a long and terrible war was 
the result. Young Stanley was too anxious 
for adventure to trouble himself about the right 
or wrong of the quarrel; and he joined the 
Confederates of the South against the Federals 
of the North. 

After having fought in several battles, he was 
taken prisoner; but at the first opportunity he 
made his escape by swimming across a river. 
Although shots were fired at him, he got safely 
away, and soon afterwards returned to England. 
After a visit to his mother, he went to Liverpool, 
and found work in a merchant's office. But a 
clerk’s life did not satisfy his active spirit, and 
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in a few months’ time he was again working his 
way as a Sailor across the Atlantic. 

It was in 1863 that he landed at New York, 
and, with a better understanding of the reason of 
the quarrel, joined the Federal navy. Before 
the close of the year, he had so pleased the leaders 
by his sterling sense and uncommon activity that 
they chose him to be secretary to the admiral. 
Then, by a daring deed, he took another step 
up the ladder of fame. 

A Confederate ship, deserted by her officers 
and crew, was floating away with the tide. To 
reach her would be a perilous task, for she was 
within easy range of musket-shot from other 
Confederate vessels. But the danger of the 
enterprise fired young Stanley to make the 
attempt, and, holding between his teeth the end 
of a line, he jumped overboard and swam to 
secure the prize. A shower of shots splashed 
around him; but he reached the ship unhurt, 
climbed on board, and pulled towards her a rope 
to which the line that he carried was fastened. 
Then the Federal sailors hauled away at the 
rope, and dragged their prize to the shelter of 
the batteries. Stanley was rewarded for this 
brave act by being made an officer. 

At the close of the war he was not willing to 
settle down to the quiet life of a citizen. His 
work as secretary to the admiral had proved that 
he had the power of writing interesting descrip- 
tions of events; and he had no ttrouble in 
obtaining a situation as war correspondent for 
the newspapers. A war correspondent is one 
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who accompanies an army, watches the battles, 
and writes accounts of them for the newspaper 
on which he is employed. Stanley’s letters de- 
scribing fights with Indians in Western America 
were so Stirring that he was offered a position, at 
a good salary, on the staff of the famous American 
newspaper, the Wew York Herald. 

The first place to which the editor sent him 
was Africa, where, in after years, he was to win 
fame and honour. Theodore, King of Abyssinia, 
thinking himself secure in his mighty fortress 
at Magdala, had shut up some Europeans in 
dungeons, and would not set them free. In 
1867, an army led by Sir Robert Napier was 
sent against him, and, in the face of extreme 
difficulty, the citadel was taken by storm, and 
the captives liberated. During the fight, a man 
was seen hurrying to hide himself behind a 
haystack. The sound of a pistol-shot was heard, 
and the first to reach the spot was Henry Morton 
stanley, the war correspondent of the Mew York 
flerald. The king had killed himself to escape 
being captured. 

Not only did Stanley write faithful and interest- 
ing accounts of the war in Abyssinia, but he 
delighted his employers by his quickness in 
sending to them his reports. The story of the 
fall of Magdala and the death of Theodore 
appeared in the columns of the New York Herald 
twenty-four hours before it was printed in British 
newspapers. Stanley, by his quick and ingenious 
plans, had opened for himself the door that led 
to fame and fortune. 


CHAPTER II. 
Stanley's Great Chance in Life. 


N October 16, 1869, when Stanley was 
spending a short holiday in Madrid, after 
hard work as a war correspondent during 

the terrible scenes of the Spanish rebellion, he 
received an urgent telegram. It was sent to him 
by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the son of the 
owner of the ew York Herald, and contained 
these words: ‘‘Come to Paris on important 
business.” 

With his usual quickness, he obeyed at once; 
and, although it was midnight when he reached 
Paris, he went to the Grand Hotel and knocked 
at Mr. Bennett’s bedroom door. In his own 
words let him tell the story of the interview. 

‘¢¢Come in,’ I heard a voice say. Entering, 
I found Mr. Bennett in bed. 

‘¢¢ Who are you?’ he asked. 

‘¢<¢My name is Stanley,’ I answered. 

‘¢¢ Ah, yes; sit down. I have important busi- 
ness for you. Where do you think Livingstone 
is?’ 

‘6¢T really do not know, sir.’ 

‘¢¢ Do you think he is alive?’ 

‘¢¢ He may be, and he may not be,’ I answered. 

‘©¢ Well, I think he is alive and that he can 
be found, and I am going to send you to find 
him. Of course you will act according to your 
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own plans, and do what you think best—dut jind 
Livingstone }’” 

It was the great expense, and not the trouble 
of the enterprise, that caused Stanley to hesitate 
for a moment. 

‘‘* Draw a thousand pounds now,’ said Mr. 
Bennett ; ‘and when you have gone through that, 
draw another thousand; and when that is spent, 
draw another thousand; and when you have 
finished that, draw another thousand, and so 
on—but find Livingstone !’” 

There was now no hesitation in Stanley’s 
mind. He saw before him the supreme chance of 
his life, and, without another word, he accepted 
it. For such a task, however, months of work 
in advance would be needed; and while others 
were busy in making, under his direction, the 
necessary preparations, he filled up his time by 
being present as a reporter at the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and by visits to Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, and Persia. 

During the break in our story caused by 
Stanley’s interval of preparation for his coming 
work, let us think for a little while of the life 
of the man for whom he was about to search in 
the wilds of Central Africa. David Livingstone, 
the son of a small tea-dealer in Scotland, was 
born in 1815. At the age of ten he worked in a 
cotton factory, and, after the toil of the day, 
, devoted himself to study. Although he worked 
in the factory from six in the morning until eight 
at night, he became a good Latin scholar at the 
age of sixteen. 
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By the time he was nineteen years old, by 
working extra hours in the summer-time, he 
saved enough money to be able to attend the 
medical school at Glasgow, and at last became 
qualified as a doctor. Then the thought of 
missionary work filled his mind; and, having 
been ordained a minister of religion, he was sent 
out to Africa. 

In the depths of that vast and then almost 
unknown land, he devoted the rest of his life to 
telling the story of the Gospel to the natives, and 
to exploring the mighty rivers and lakes of the 
Dark Continent. 

In 1849, acting under the direction of the London 
Missionary Society, he visited the:region of Lake 
Ngami, south of the Zambesi, a part of Africa 
never before seen by Europeans; and soon after- 
wards discovered the wonders of the peaks of 
Kilimanjaro and Kenia, glistening in their cover- 
ing of eternal snow, although situated in the 
hottest part of Africa. 

Lake Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza had been 
added to the map by the labours of Burton and 
Speke; and the Albert Nyanza was discovered 
by Sir Samuel Baker. But, in spite of the work 
done by these intrepid travellers, the greater part 
of Central Africa was unknown, and there was 
much that an earnest man like Livingstone might 
hope to accomplish. 

He spent many years in exploring the course 
of the Zambesi; and in 1858, by following the 
windings of the river Shire, a tributary of the 
Lower Zambesi, he found that it flowed out of 
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Lake Nyassa, a mighty sheet of water over four 
hundred miles in length. Among other places 
added by Livingstone to our knowledge of African 
geography, are Lakes Moero and Bangweolo, in the 
basin of the Lualaba, which was afterwards found 
to be the upper course of the Congo. Livingstone 
made the very natural mistake of supposing that 
the Lualaba was the upper course of the Nile. 

The fame of Livingstone had now spread over 
the whole of the civilised world; but just at the 
time when people were most eager to hear of his 
doings, all news from him ceased to arrive, 
and for two years nothing was heard concerning 
him. One rumour came that he was lying ill in 
the midst of the African jungle; another, that 
his supplies were exhausted and his followers had 
deserted him; and, saddest of all, it was reported 
that the famous traveller was dead. 

An expedition had searched for him without 
success. The British Government had made a 
grant of money to equip another search party; 
but the honour of solving the mystery was to be 
won by the genius and energy of Henry Morton 
Stanley, backed by the enterprise of an American 
newspaper editor. 

On January 6, 1871, Stanley arrived at the 
island of Zanzibar, off the east coast of ‘Africa, 
The capital, which bears the same name as the 
island, has’ a population -of about one hundred 
thousand, and does a flourishing trade with 
the produce of Eastern and Central Africa. In 
the busy’ town are to be seen Europeans and 


Americans, crowds of Arabs and pEneoes; and 
TMP. 
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every variety of the African race. The most 
important classes are the wealthy Arab traders, 
and the Hindoo merchants, whose cunning has 
made them rich in worldly possessions. All day 
long a procession of negro slaves may be seen 
carrying goods between the warehouses and the 
wharves. 

It was in this busy, tropical town, girdled by 
fig and palm trees and other features of African 
scenery, where the crimson banner of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar waves high above the flags of the 
chief European countries, that Stanley made his 
final arrangements for the journey that was to win 
him fame. 

At Jerusalem he had engaged an Arab boy, 
known as Selim, to act as interpreter; and on the 
way to Zanzibar, he persuaded the mate of the 
ship, a man named Farquhar, to join him as an 
assistant in the search for Livingstone. For 
twenty-eight days Stanley was hard at work 
collecting a force, and gathering in supplies for 
his march through the heart of Africa. Some 
people misled him, others wilfully delayed him, 
while many tried all they could to make money 
at his expense by cheating. 

Try for a moment to imagine all that he had to 
do and to learn before he could make a start on 
his journey of about seven hundred miles. Besides 
his European assistants, he must have African 
soldiers, carriers, and cooks; he must know what 
provisions he ought to carry ; what goods to take 
with him as presents to the chieftains through 
whose lands he would have to pass, and as 
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payments for supplies from natives who did not 
know the use of money; and, in addition to all 
these things, he had to provide himself with a 
vast number of articles without which he would 
be totally unable to make his way through a land 
uncivilised, unknown to him, swarming with in- 
habitants who would always be suspicious and 
often unfriendly. 

What his difficulties were will be best understood 
from the list of his force and stores :— 


MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Henry M. Stanley, Commander. 

William L. Farquhar (a Scotsman), Second in Command. 

John W. Shaw (a Londoner), 7hird in Command. 

Selim (an Arab boy), Znterpreter. 

Bombay (an African who had faithfully served Captain 
Speke in his African travels), Captain of the Soldters. 

A small troop of negro Soldiers. 

Twenty-six free negroes to act as Cooks, Guides, etc. 

One hundred and fifty-three negro Carriers, 


STORES, ETC, 


Forty thousand yards of cloth. 

(The Africans have no knowledge of money, and cloth ts 
gladly accepted by them in exchange for their own 
goods. The chieftains willingly receive tt as presents 
from those who wish to pass through their lands. 
Stanley had to make careful inquiries, because, 
while one chief is fond of blue cloth, another will not 
accept anything of that colour.) 

Twenty-three sacks of beads. 

(Some of the tribes tn Central Africa care more for @ 
necklace of beads than for the finest cloth. Every 
variety of colour must be taken, for each tribe has its 
own favourite colour, and will accept no other.) 

Three hundred and fifty pounds of brass wire, 
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In addition to these must be mentioned two 
boats and a cart, two horses and twenty-seven 
donkeys; rifles, muskets, revolvers, and ammuni- 
tion; swords, spears, axes, and knives; and 
supplies of medicine and provisions. Apart 
from the cart, boats, and animals, six tons of 
material had to be carried on the toilsome march 
through the hottest part of Africa. 

On February 5, 1871, Stanley, with his followers 
and supplies, crossed the narrow channel separat- 
ing Zanzibar from the mainland of Africa, and 
landed at Bagamoyo, where he had to halt for 
many days for the purpose of engaging carriers. 
At last everything was in readiness and in perfect 
order, and he started hopefully on his search for 
Livingstone, 


CHAPTER III. 
How Stanley Searched for Livingstone. 


ROM time to time rumours had reached Stanley 
} that Livingstone was in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Tanganyika. In that direction he 
therefore went along the well-trodden path beaten 
firm by the feet of countless thousands of negroes for 
centuries, and leading straight on in the westerly 
direction towards the great lake. ‘‘ Like the roads 
of the old Romans,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ these 
roads run straight on, over mountains and through 
valleys, never shying at obstacles, nor anywhere 
turning aside.” 

Stanley had been told that the African chiefs 
were not to be trusted; and he thought it well 
to divide his force into five parties, so that if one 
should be cut off, he would still have four others 
on which to depend. Each party was three days’ 
march in advance of another, and arrangements 
were made by which messengers could carry 
tidings to the rest should danger threaten and 
assistance be required. Farquhar was in charge 
of the third party, and with the last marched 
Stanley and Shaw. 

The road was so toilsome, and the heat so 
intense, that only a few miles could be covered 
inaday. The country through which they passed 
was fertile with fruit and grain. They saw native 
villagers syrrounded by cultivated plantations; 
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they made their way through vast plains of 
waving grass, and forests of mango and ebony 
trees; and although many of the followers became 
sick with ague and fever, Stanley still pushed 
steadfastly on. 

Forward went the party in a long procession 
of leaders, soldiers, carriers, and heavily-laden 
donkeys. One day the path ran through a 
jungle, dangerous with its fever-laden air; on 
another day, through pleasant open smiling 
country, with mighty mountains in the far 
distance, and on each side fields of sugar-cane 
and Indian corn, with tall banana-trees growing 
by the river banks. 

On the 16th of April, Stanley was cheered by 
good news. At a settlement called Muhalleh, he 
met an Arab caravan on its way from Tanganyika 
to the coast. The Arab leader—or Sheikh—told 
him that he had lived for several days in a hut 
not far from Livingstone’s dwelling at Ujiji, on 
the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, and that 
the traveller looked very old and ill. These 
tidings made Stanley all the more anxious to 
press forward rapidly on his march. Were his 
hopes doomed to be disappointed? Was he to 
see at the end of his journey the grave, and not 
the face, of the great traveller? 

But, in spite of Stanley’s strong will, he was 
again and again delayed. For several days he 
lay ill with fever; and, when he recovered, there 
was the misery of an African rainy season to face. 
The country, at other times fertile and beautiful, 
was.then turned into a wilderness of thick mud 
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through which it was impossible to move more 
quickly than a mile an hour. Cloth, gunpowder, 
and provisions became soaked through the care- 
lessness of the carriers; pools of water, often four 
feet in depth, and miles in extent, had to be 
waded through; indeed, even to the brave soul 
of Stanley it sometimes seemed that the task before 
him was a hopeless one. 

When he reached a high and dry country, 
his troubles and vexations were still far from 
over. Farquhar, the man he had specially chosen 
as second in command, fell ill through his own 
folly, and had to be left with an attendant at an 
African village, where he shortly afterwards died ; 
and before Stanley had reached the end of his 
journey, he lost the services of Shaw, the other 
white man whom he had trusted in vain. 

Almost from the first Shaw had disappointed 
his leader. When not sulky, he was quarrel- 
some; at all times he was lazy and disobedient. 
One day, Stanley had cause to sternly rebuke 
him, and narrowly escaped being shot by the 
ungrateful, drunken rascal; yet, even then, the 
gallant commander did not quite lose faith in 
his follower, and was ready to forgive him. 
“Pluck up spirit, and act the man,” said 
Stanley, when Shaw declared that he was too 
broken down to continue the journey. But all 
pleading was in vain; Shaw stayed behind, and 
died in a native village from the effects of drink, 
while Stanley was left to continue his search for 
Livingstone without a single white companion to 
whom he could turn for aid or counsel. 
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There was a district named Ugogo, which 
Stanley greatly longed to reach. Report said 
that the chiefs were friendly, and that the country 
was like the Land of Promise to the Israelites of 
old, a place ‘‘ flowing with milk and honey.” 

But troubles began the moment the train of 
Caravans entered the hoped-for Ugogo. The 
chiefs had the power to provide such welcome 
provisions as butter and honey, corn and beans, 
melons, cucumbers, and milk; but the sight of 
what Stanley had to offer in exchange made 
these savage chiefs greedy. They refused even 
to allow him to pass through their land without 
receiving in return far more than Stanley could 
possibly give; and, after long wrangling, the 
commande: had to turn back, and by a round- 
about course make his way to the spot where he 
hoped to find Livingstone. 

It is impossible in this little book to describe 
the whole of Stanley’s wanderings in his search 
for Livingstone—to tell the full story of his 
daring, his perseverance, and his patience, in 
overcoming the obstacles that beset him. But 
some idea of his difficulties, and how he conquered 
them, may be formed by reading his own account 
of how he dealt with chiefs with whom it was 
necessary to make friends if ever he could hope 
to get successfully to the end of his journey. 
Mtemi, the Sultan of Manyari, had positively 
refused either to sell provisions to the expedi- 
tion or to let Stanley travel through his land, 
But, at length, won over by polite words and 
attractive-looking gifts, the monarch consented to 
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pay a visit to the camp. Stanley thus describes 
the interview :-— | | 

‘©The chief, a tall, robust man, and his chief- 
tains, were invited to seat themselves. They 
cast a look of such gratified surprise at myself, 
my face, my clothes, my guns, as it is almost 
impossible to describe. They looked at me in- 
tently for a few seconds, and then at each other; 
which ended in an uncontrollable burst of laughter 
and repeated snappings of the fingers. 

‘‘ After a short period, their chief desired me 
to show him my guns. The rifle was greeted 
with a thousand flattering observations from the 
excited man; and the tiny, deadly revolver, whose 
beauty and workmanship they thought were super- 
human, evoked such gratified eloquence, that I 
was tempted to try something else. The double- 
barrelled guns, fired with heavy charges of 
powder, caused them to jump up in affected 
alarm, and then to sink to their seats convulsed 
with laughter. 

‘‘As the enthusiasm of my guests increased, 
they seized each others’ index-fingers, screwed 
them and pulled at them, until I feared they 
would end in their dislocation. After having 
explained to them the difference between white 
men and Arabs, I pulled out my medicine chest, 
which evoked another burst of surprise at the 
neatness of the array of phials. The chief asked 
me what they meant. | 

‘¢€ Dowa,’ I replied. ‘ Medicine.’ 

‘“*Oh—h! Oh—h!’ they murmured admir- 
ingly. 
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‘¢* Here,’ said I, uncorking a phial of medicinal 
brandy, ‘is the Kisungu pombe (white man’s 
beer); take a spoonful and try it,’ at the same 
time handing it. 

‘6 Hacht, hacht—oh, hacht! What! Eh! 
What strong beer the white men have! Oh, 
how my throat burns!’ 

‘¢¢Too much of it,’ said I, ‘makes men bad, 
and they die.’ | 

‘““¢Tet me have some,’ said one of the chiefs; 
‘and me—and me—and me,’ as soon as each 
had tasted. 

‘‘T next produced a bottle of concentrated 
ammonia, which, as I explained, was for snake- 
bites and headaches. The Sultan immediately 
complained that he had a headache, and must 
have a little. Telling him to close his eyes, I 
suddenly uncorked the bottle, and presented it 
to his Majesty’s nose. The effect was magical ; 
for he fell back as if shot, and such contortions 
as his face underwent cannot be described. His 
chiefs roared with laughter, and clapped their 
hands, pinched each other, snapped their fingers, 
and did many other funny things. 

‘‘Finally the Sultan recovered himself, great 
tears rolling down his cheeks, and his features 
quivering with laughter; then he slowly uttered 
the word, ‘Kali!’ (strong medicine) He re- 
quired no more; but the other chiefs pushed 
forward to get one wee sniff, which they no 
sooner had, than all broke out into uncontroll- 
able laughter. The morning was passed in this 
state visit, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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6¢Qh,’ said the Sultan at parting, ‘these 
white men know everything; the Arabs are dirt 
compared with them !’” 

Thus, by his good sense and pleasant manners, 
Stanley made a friend of the monarch who had 
seemed likely to be hostile, and was able to pass 
peacefully through his country. On the morning 
of 3rd November, a caravan on its way with 
African produce to the coast was seen; and 
Stanley seized the opportunity of having a chat 
with its leader. 

‘‘Yes,” said the man, ‘only eight days ago, 
we saw at Ujiji an old white man, whose hair 
was gray, and who looked weak and ill. Can 
this be he for whom you are seeking ?” 

Stanley felt sure that he was moving in the 
right direction; and with encouraging words, 
promises of future rewards, and offers of gifts, 
he urged his faithful followers to press quickly 
onwards. Weary though they were, they bravely 
and eagerly obeyed him; and as he got nearer 
and nearer to the end of his toilsome march, 
many a bitter thought filled his mind that he 
had not to thank his chosen white men, but his 
ignorant blacks, for the success that now seemed 
sO near. 

However large the sum that the chieftains 
asked for permission to pass through their lands, 
Stanley paid it instead of losing time in making 
bargains. When savage natives threatened him, 
he plunged, without regard to his own health, 
into the midst of jungles whose air was reeking 
with the breath of fever; and on 1oth November, 
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two hundred and thirty-six days since he had 
left, full of eagerness and hope, the Zanzibar 
coast, he climbed to the top of a rocky ridge, 
and saw below him the African village of Ujiji, 
nestling by the shore of the great lake of Tan- 
ganyika. His followers crowded around him 
with every mark of joy and respect. They, as 
well as he, knew that their toilsome nine months’ 
march had been rewarded with success, 


CHAPTER IV. 
How Stanley Found Livingstone. 


HEN Stanley climbed down the steep hill- 

side towards the thatched dwellings of 

Ujiji, beside the shining waters of the vast 

lake, he cared nothing for the dangers and difh- 

culties of his long march: it was enough for him 

that in the little village below he would stand 

face to face with the good and great man he had 
travelled so far to find. 

To please his followers, and not from any wish 
of his own to make a display, he approached the 
village in African style, by ordering the horns 
to be blown and the flags to be held on high. 
Among the crowd that flocked out to meet the 
expedition was Susi, Livingstone’s servant, and 
from him Stanley heard the good tidings that 
the Doctor was alive. Listen now to the story of 
the meeting, told in Stanley’s own words :— 

‘] pushed back the crowd, and, passing from 
the rear, walked down a living avenue of people, 
until I came in front of the semicircle of Arabs, 
in front of which stood the white man with the 
gray beard. As I advanced slowly towards him, 
I noticed he was pale, looked wearied, wore a 
bluish cap with a faded gold band round it, had 
on a red-sleeved waistcoat and a pair of gray 
tweed trousers. I would have run to him, only 
I was a coward in the presence of such a mob 
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—would have embraced him, only, he being an 
Englishman, I did not know how he would receive 
me; so I did what cowardice and false pride 
suggested was the best thing—walked deliberately 
to him, took off my hat, and said: 

“¢Dr, Livingstone, I presume?’ 

‘©< Yes,’ said he with a kind smile, lifting his 
cap slightly. 

‘¢] replace my hat on my head, and he puts 
on his cap; and we both grasp hands, and then 
I say aloud : 

‘¢¢T thank God, Doctor, | have been permitted 
to see you!’” 

It will not be hard to imagine what passed 
between Livingstone and Stanley in the days that 
followed, as they sheltered themselves under the 
trees from the rays of the African sun, or sat 
beneath the verandah of the Doctor’s house. The 
trials and dangers of Stanley’s journey ; the lonely 
years during which Livingstone had preached 
the Gospel to the natives and explored the un- 
known rivers and lakes of Central Africa; the 
reason why Stanley had been sent on his great 
search; the work of the missionary-traveller in 
the past, and his plans for the future—all these 
subjects and many others made the days pass 
quickly, while Livingstone and Stanley held 
pleasant conversation together. 

The account of Livingstone’s work, as told by 
himself, made a deep impression upon Stanley, 
as it did upon the English-speaking world when 
they read Stanley’s story. East and west, north 
and south, for thousands of miles, the earnest 
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Doctor had wandered, always amidst difficulties, 
and often in peril. For months he explored the 
shores of the great Lake Nyassa, where many of 
his men deserted him, the most prominent of 
whom was Musa, who afterwards spread a false 
report of his death. 

After two years’ wanderings in lands never 
before seen by the eyes of Europeans, Living- 
stone reached the south-western shore of Lake 
Tanganyika, and soon afterwards discovered Lake 
Moero. In spite of toil and suffering that would 
have cowed the courage of any one less resolute 
than himself; undismayed by illness, by the 
desertion of his followers, and by the robbery 
of his stores, he persevered in his work; but 
when he returned to Ujiji he was but a shadow 
of the strong, active man who had set out so 
happily on his exploring mission. 

‘If I explain,” writes Livingstone, ‘‘ the forlorn 
condition in which Stanley found me, you will 
easily perceive that I have good reasons to use 
very strong expressions of gratitude. I came to 
Ujiji after a tramp of between four and five hundred 
miles beneath a blazing, vertical sun, having been 
baffled, worried, defeated, and forced to return, 
when almost in sight of the true sources of the 
Nile, by the treachery of a number of half-caste 
Moslem slaves sent to me from Zanzibar instead 
of men. The sore heart, made still sorer by the 
woeful sights I had seen of man’s inhumanity to 
man, reacted on the bodily frame, and depressed 
it beyond measure. I thought that I was dying 


on my feet. It is not too much to say that almost 
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every step of the weary, sultry way, I was in pain, 
and reached Ujiji a mere ruckle of bones. 

‘‘Well, when I had got to about the lowest 
verge, vague rumours of an English visitor reached 
me. I thought of myself as the man who went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho; but neither priest, 
Levite, nor Samaritan could possibly pass my 
way. Yet the good Samaritan was close at hand ; 
and one of my people rushed up at the top of 
his speed, and in great excitement gasped out: 
‘An Englishman coming! I see him!’ Off he 
darted at full speed. My frame thrilled, and I 
said in my soul, ‘ Let the richest blessings descend 
from the Highest on you and yours!’ 

‘‘T had been without news from home for 
years, and, after Mr. Stanley’s arrival, my appetite 
returned, and in a week I began to feel strong 
again. He brought me a most kind despatch 
from the British Government, and told me that 
they had sent £1000 to my aid.” 

Stanley has clearly described Livingstone’s 
position when he met him, and, as we read his 
touching words, we can understand what the 
sufferings of Livingstone must have been, and 
what good work the American newspaper did 
when the editor despatched Stanley to search for 
him. Our chief sorrow is that Livingstone would 
have died, lonely, friendless, and in poverty, had 
not America stepped in to carry her flag to a 
region where no other flag than that of England 
should have waved. | 

‘‘The great traveller,” Stanley wrote, ‘‘ was 
reduced to a skeleton by illness and fatigue. He 
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was sick, destitute, and forlorn. All his men 
but four had either deserted him or died, and 
there seemed to him no hope. There was no 
prospect before him but that of lingering illness 
or death. Under the influence, however, of good 
cheer and nourishing food, and, perhaps, social 
fellowship with another of his race, he speedily 
recovered.” 

On the 27th of December, Livingstone and 
Stanley, left Ujiji; and, after a journey lasting fifty 
days reached Unyanyembe, about four hundred 
miles eastward of Tanganyika. It was at Unyan- 
yembe that Stanley, on his way from Zanzibar, had 
left the main part of his caravan, containing the 
supplies he had brought for the relief of the 
lost traveller; and on re-entering the place, he 
had the pleasure of handing over to Livingstone 
enough goods to maintain a force of sixty men 
for four years. 

At last the day arrived when the two must 
part—the one to continue his search for the 
sources of the Nile, the other to carry to Europe 
the wonderful story of his successful search. 
During the four months the two had spent 
together, each had formed for the other a feeling 
of deep regard and esteem, and their farewell was 
a sorrowful one. Here is a description of it in 
Stanley’s own words :— 

‘We walked side by side; the men lifted 
up their voices in a song. I took long looks 
at Livingstone to impress his features thoroughly 
on my memory. 
~&¢The thing is, Doctor, so far as I can 
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understand, you do not intend to return home 
until you have satisfied yourself about the sources 
of the Nile. When you have satisfied yourself, you 
will come home and satisfy others. Is it not so?’” 

‘«* That is it exactly.’ 

‘*¢ Now, my dear Doctor, the best friends must 
part. You have come far enough; let me beg 
of you to turn back.’ 

‘©S Well,’ replied Livingstone, ‘you have done 
what few men could do—far better than some 
great travellers I know—and I am grateful to 
you for what you have done for me. God guide 
you safe home and bless you, my friend.’ 

‘¢¢ And may God bring you safe back to us all, 
my dear friend. Farewell!’ 

‘6 ¢ Farewell 1’ 

‘‘ We wrung each other’s hands, and I had to 
tear myself away before I unmanned myself. But 
the Doctor’s faithful friends—they must all shake 
and kiss my hands before I could quite turn away. 
I betrayed myself! 

‘¢‘ Good-bye, Doctor—dear friend !’ 

«6 Good-bye !’” 

It was on May 6, 1871, that Stanley reached 
the coast, after a journey of thirty-five days, 
hindered by storms of wind and rain so violent 
that both commander and men were often in 
peril of their lives. The privations that Stanley 
had endured in his search for Livingstone had 
made him look old before his time, and had 
turned his hair gray. Indeed, people found it 
dificult to believe that this weak and elderly- 
looking man was the eager, healthy, and youthful 
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Stanley who, only the previous year, had set out 
for Central Africa. 

But rest, and the joy of success, soon brought 
back his strength; and he at once set to work 
in Zanzibar to engage free negroes who could 
be trusted to be faithful servants of Livingstone. 
These he sent on with a caravan to Unyanyembe ; 
and on May 29, 1871, carrying with him Living- 
Stone’s precious Journal describing the traveller’s 
discoveries in Central Africa, he sailed from 
Zanzibar to Europe. 

It is impossible to close the chapter without a few 
words concerning the after-doings of Livingstone. 
In many a letter Stanley strongly urged him to come 
home to rest. Here is Livingstone’s answer :— 

“My judgment said, ‘All your friends will 
wish you. to make a complete book of the 
exploration of the Nile sources before you retire.’ 
My daughter Agnes says, ‘Much as I wish you 
to come home, I would rather that you finished 
your work to your own satisfaction than return 
merely to gratify me!’ Rightly and truly said, 
my darling Nannie! Vanity whispers loudly, 
‘She is a chip of the old block!’ My blessings 
on her and all the rest.” 

So the brave old man went on with his work. 
In the Journal which he kept we read the touching 
entry for March 19, 1872 :— 


‘ Birthday.—My Jesus, my King; my Life, my All; I 
again dedicate my whole life to Thee! Accept me, and 
grant, O gracious Father, that ere this year is gone I 
may accomplish my task. In Jesus’ name I ask it. Amen, 
so let it be.” 
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But his hopes were never accomplished. His 
Journal afterwards is little more than a record of 
his doubts about the sources of the Nile, and his 
disappointment at not succeeding in the work to 
which he had devoted so many laborious years. 
On May 1, 1873, at Ilala, he— 


‘‘ Gave his blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace.” 


Sir Samuel Baker, a famous African explorer, 
has paid a touching tribute to his memory :— 

‘“The toil of body in unhealthy climates,” he 
writes, ‘‘lack of food, constant exposure to both 
sun and rain, perpetual anxiety, and delays that 
wear out the brain, hopes deferred followed by 
sickness of heart, these are the trials that Living- 
stone sustained through his work of exploration. 
Still he endured until he dropped upon the road, 
worn out by his great work; and in solitude he 
died upon his knees, far from the world, but in 
communication at last with Him who had been 
his Guide and Protector through a life of 
difficulties and peril.” 

The body of Livingstone was brought to 
England, and buried with stately ceremonial, 
attended by the highest in the land, in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey. Several years afterwards, 
in that same national building, Stanley, in the 
presence of a vast congregation, was married to 
Miss Dorothy Tennant. As the wedded couple 
passed down the nave, the happy bridegroom 
paused for a moment by the side of the stone 
over the resting-place of David Livingstone, and 
upon it he laid a wreath of flowers. 


CHAPTER V. 
How Stanley Revisited Africa. 


N 1873, Stanley paid another visit to Africa. 
A dusky monarch, Coffee Calcali, King of 
Ashantee in Western Africa, had won a bad 

name as the most cruel ruler of his age. Not 
only did he put to death his own people by 
hundreds at a time, but he ill-treated English 
traders, and placed Europeans in his filthy 
prisons. With the force that was sent to crush 
the tyrant, Stanley went as war correspondent 
for the Mew York Herald. He wrote interesting 
accounts of the geography of the Gold Coast, 
of the march of the British army through one 
hundred and forty miles of jungle and swamp, 
of the defeat of King Coffee, and the burning 
of Coomassie, his capital. 

But Stanley’s mind was busy with plans of far 
more importance than the punishment of a savage 
king. The story of the search for Livingstone 
had awakened widespread interest; and the 
burial of the missionary traveller in the stately 
Abbey of Westminster had touched the national 
feeling, and made people long to have the mystery 
of Central Africa unravelled. It seemed so pitiful 
that Livingstone, after his years of brave and 
earnest work, should have died before his eyes 
were gladdened by success. 

Thoughts such as these, we are told, were in 
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Stanley’s mind, as he stood beneath the Abbey 
roof while Livingstone’s body was being lowered 
amidst a nation’s tears into its honoured place 
of rest. At that solemn time he pictured the 
scene, beneath the banyans and palms, where 
he had sat by the side of David Livingstone, 
and listened to the story of what he had done 
and what he hoped for. As the funeral music 
pealed forth from the Abbey organ, Stanley 
made his way from the gloom of the great 
church to the sunlight of its surroundings, and 
what the dead man had left undone, he, from that 
moment, decided to attempt. 

He had not long to wait for help; and again 
he found himself preparing for an expedition into 
Africa with funds provided by newspaper enter- 
prise. The owners of the Daily Telegraph were 
the first, this time, to make a move; and soun 
afterwards Mr. Bennett, of the Vew York Herald, 
agreed to share the expense. 

The expedition that Stanley was invited to lead 
was to have for its main object the full explora- 
tion of the great lakes of Africa; and it was to 
follow the windings of the mysterious river, the 
Lualaba, discovered by Livingstone, but about 
whose course he was still ignorant when his 
labours were ended by death. Further, it was 
to do all that was possible to lessen the evils of 
the slave-trade. The work begun by Burton, 
Speke, Grant, and Livingstone, was to be 
completed by Stanley. 

It was on August 15, 1874, that the expedi- 
tion left England. With Stanley went three 
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white companions, humble in position, but 
energetic, brave-hearted, and trustworthy; for 
such they proved themselves to be. Two of 
them were brothers, Frank and Edward Pocock, 
sons of a fisherman known and respected by 
the editor of the Daily Telegraph, and their skill 
as boatmen was of great value in the navigation 
of the lakes and rivers. The third of the white 
men was Frederick Barker, a clerk in a London 
hotel. He had so earnestly asked to join the 
expedition that Stanley at last consented; and, 
like the Pococks, he turned out to be an active 
and faithful servant. 

In the middle of September, Stanley, with a 
large and varied stock of goods, including a 
boat, arrived at Zanzibar. In that busy seaport 
he had no trouble in enlisting the services of 
helpers. The natives who had been with him 
in his search for Livingstone were only too eager 
to accompany him again; and they had sounded 
with such effect his praises as a brave and skilful 
leader, and a good master, that he was soon 
surrounded by a crowd of free negroes, eager to 
be chosen as members of the expedition. From 
among the many, he made careful choice of the 
strongest and the most likely to prove trust- 
worthy ; and on the 17th of November he started 
on his journey across Africa. 

His route for some distance led through the 
country he had traversed in his search for 
Livingstone; but, after a time, he turned north- 
wards in the direction of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
But his difficulties grew quickly from tht day 
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he left the well-trodden caravan tracks and passed 
into the lands of blacks who had never had any 
intercourse with the outside world. The dwellers 
in these regions were too ignorant of places 
beyond their own neighbourhood to be able to 
give him anything like useful information ; many 
of them fled in terror at his approach ; and those 
who were a little more intelligent proved crafty 
and treacherous. 

At one time food was so difficult to get that 
destruction by famine appeared likely to be the 
fate of the whole party. The weak-hearted de- 
serted, and others mutinied; while among the 
faithful many died of fever, one of them being 
Edward Pocock. The sorrowing members of 
the expedition buried their friend amidst the 
wilds of Africa, and with numbers thinned and 
hearts saddened, turned again to their weary 
and tedious march. 

At last they came to a region abounding with 
water and food; and their only trouble for a while 
was the enmity of the natives. As they were 
crossing the plateau of Ituru, the natives attacked 
them with savage determination, following the 
expedition for three days, and killing in one day 
alone twenty men. Their escape at last into a 
country of friendly negroes, carrying with them 
thirty of their number ill with fever, and many 
wounded, is but another example of Stanley’s 
skill and endurance in times of peril. On 
February 27, 1875, he reached the Victoria 
Nyanza, after a journey of one hundred and 
three days through nearly eight hundred miles 
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of a country the greater part of which had never 
been trodden by the feet of white men. 

By the lake side he left Pocock and Barker in 
charge of the natives and the stores, and piecing 
together the boat, which had been carried in eight 
sections, he started with ten oarsmen and a 
coxswain on a tour along the mighty inland sea, 
a journey of something like eight hundred miles. 
It was a highly dangerous undertaking with so 
few to support him; but the work had to be 
done. The circumnavigation of the lake was one 
of the reasons for the sending out of the expedi- 
tion; and Stanley was not the man to hold back 
when duty stared him in the face. 

Often the voyagers had to steer into some 
sheltered creek for protection against sudden and 
heavy storms; and more than once they narrowly 
escaped with their lives from the attacks of un- 
friendly tribes. On one occasion, the Lady Alice, 
as their boat was called, was surrounded by 
canoes filled with savages clothed only by the 
long, broad leaves of the banana, and maddened 
into drunken fury by draughts of strong drink. 
Escape for a time seemed hopeless; then a slight 
breeze swept over the water, and as the sail was 
hastily raised, the boat skimmed swiftly away 
until the shouts of the savages were heard but 
faintly in the distance. 

Stanley has vividly described another of these 
attacks, this time from a tribe known as the 
Wavuma. 

‘‘From a small cove,” he writes, ‘‘abreast of 
us, emerged quite a fleet of canoes—thirteen in 
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number. The Wavuma were permitted to range 
alongside, and we saw that they were fully 
armed with spear and shield. Emboldened by 
their numbers, they waxed noisy, then insolent, 
and finally aggressive. ... Becoming assured 
by this time that the Wavuma had arrived in 
such numbers for the sole purpose of capturing 
what appeared to them an easy prey, I motioned 
to them to depart with my hand, giving orders at 
the same time to the boat’s crew to make ready 
their oars. This movement caused them to 
declare their purposes, and they manifested them 
by boldly laying their hands on the oars and 
arresting the attempts of the boat’s crew to 
row. 

‘‘] seized my gun and again motioned to them 
to depart. With a loud, scornful cry they caught 
up their spears and shields, and prepared to 
launch their weapons. To be saved, we must 
act quickly, and I fired over their heads; and 
as they fell back from the boat, I bade my men 
pull away. Forming a line on each side of us, 
about thirty yards off, they flung their spears, 
which the boat’s crew avoided by dropping into 
the bottom of the boat. I seized my repeating 
rifle and fired in earnest to right and left. The 
big rifle, aimed at the water-line of two or three 
of the canoes, perforated them through and 
through, which compelled the crews to pay atten- 
tion to their sinking crafts, and permitted us to 
continue our voyage.” 

Next day the boat reached Uganda, whose king 
was both friendly and powerful, and he quickly 
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sent messengers to tell the rulers of the countries 
around that the newcomers were his friends, and 
must not be molested. We are not surprised to 
know that Stanley was filled with wonder at what 
he saw at Uganda. Here in the heart of Africa 
was a native ruler who insisted upon good 
government; who ruled his people with an 
almost British sense of justice; who lived in 
greater state than many a European monarch ; 
who encouraged agriculture, and would not 
permit his people to live in the filthiness for 
which the Africans are too famous. 

When Stanley landed, he was received in state 
by a double line of dusky soldiers, neatly dressed 
in white. They saluted him as he passed along 
the lines, and guns roared forth the news that 
the white traveller had set foot on the Uganda 
shore. The Prime-Minister of the land gave him 
a dignified welcome, and brought him a kind 
message from the king; grave officials bowed 
low before him ; and slaves knelt as they presented 
him with royal gifts. 

When Stanley had been given time to rest, 
M’tesa, King of Uganda, sent for him. After 
passing through a number of courts, the traveller 
was led into the throne-room, where, at the end 
of a double line of chieftains, sat the African 
monarch on a wooden throne. He shook hands 
with his visitor in a kindly manner, and bade him 
be seated; and as Stanley looked at the clean 
appearance of this man of Equatorial Africa, and 
noticed his spotless white shirt, his tasteful orna- 
ments of gold, his outer black robe worn with 
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grace and ease, and, above all, the simple dignity 
of the monarch, and his thoughtful face, he 
marvelled that such a sight should be seen in 
the heart of the Dark Continent. 

The two quickly learned to respect one another. 
Stanley’s eager daring and quick manner were 
much to the liking of the African, who was far 
famed for similar qualities. The more they talked 
together, the stronger became their friendship ; 
and when Stanley found how thoughtful the 
king was—how intelligent as a ruler, how for- 
bearing with people whose opinion differed from 
his own—the idea grew in his mind of winning 
M’tesa to Christianity. He never lost sight of 
this idea until he had succeeded. 

At last the time came when Stanley had to 
wish farewell to the kindly and intelligent king. 
Again he had to march through lines of white- 
robed guards and amidst the roar of guns to the 
Lady Alice; and among those who attended his 
departure were the Prime-Minister of Uganda and 
other officials of the great African kingdom. But 
troubles were renewed the moment he had passed 
the boundaries of Uganda; unfriendly tribes at- 
tacked him and carried off his oars, so that his 
men had to make paddles by tearing away the 
seats of their boat. 

Sometimes there was a calm so profound that 
the sails were of no use; at others, the wind blew 
so strongly that the raising of the sail would have 
capsized the boat; but all these, and many other 
trials, were overcome at last, and after a danger- 
ous but most interesting voyage, Stanley found 
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himself once more at the place from which he 
had started. 

Ill news awaited the explorer on the return of 
the Lady Alice from her difficult and perilous 
journey ot fifty-seven days around the shores of 
Victoria Nyanza. His faithful and hard-working 
companion, Frederick Barker, had died, and his 
only remaining white companion now was Frank 
Pocock. 

The latter had tried hard and well to do his 
duty under most difficult circumstances ; but there 
were now many matters which only Stanley would 
be able to carry through successfully. To make 
things worse, he fell ill of fever, and for many 
weary days lay in a helpless condition. The 
moment that he began to feel better, however, 
he set to work to prepare for his return to the 
friendly capital of Uganda. 

In August, Stanley, accompanied by his whole 
party, re-entered Uganda, and was again wel- 
comed by long lines of white-robed, black-skinned 
warriors, by the blaring of guns, and by kind 
words of greeting from the dusky monarch and 
his Ministers of State. 

At the first opportunity, Stanley re-opened with 
the friendly king the subject of the Christian re- 
ligion. M’tesa had already turned from heathenism > 
to the teaching of the prophet Mahomet; but he 
listened earnestly to all that Stanley had to say, 
because he liked and respected him. When the 
traveller not only told him the Bible story, but 
translated for him St. Luke’s Gospel, the monarch 


listened with attention and read with care. Then 
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he had a long talk with his chiefs about ‘the 
white man’s Book;” and from that time the 
conversion of Uganda began. 

The introduction of Christianity into Central 
Africa was not written down in Stanley’s in- 
structions. He undertook the work of his own 
free will. The intelligence of King M’tesa, his 
earnest desire to rule justly, the peace and order 
he had established among a savage race, all 
helped to make Stanley desire to make known 
the religion of Christ among the people in 
that African kingdom. 

In a letter to the Daily Telegraph, he wrote 
some interesting words: ‘‘ M’tesa has determined, 
henceforth, to observe the Christian Sabbath, and 
the great captains have consented to this. He 
has further caused the Ten Commandments of 
Moses to be written on a board for his daily 
perusal, as well as the Lord’s Prayer; and the 
golden Commandment of the Saviour, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ Oh, that 
some pious, practical missionary would come here! 

‘‘TIt is not the mere preacher, however, who is 
wanted here. It is the practical Christian tutor, 
who can teach people how to become Christians, 
cure their diseases, construct buildings, understand 
agriculture, and turn his hand to anything like 
a sailor—this is the man who is wanted. He 
must be tied to no church or sect, but profess 
God and His Son, and the moral law, and live 
a blameless Christian life.” 

This letter made a good impression, and soon 
425,000 were contributed towards the founding 
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of the Uganda Mission. Eight earnest men started 
for Africa, and arrived at Zanzibar in June 1876; 
but three of their number died before Uganda 
was reached. On arriving at the southern shore 
of Victoria Nyanza, the head of the missioners 
was given a letter from the King M’tesa, in the 
hand of a young African Christian, whom Stanley 
had sent to the court of Uganda. The message 
was as follows :— 


‘* My second letter 
To my Dear Friend 
White men 
I send this my servant 
that you may come quickly 
and therefore I pray you 
Come to me quickly and 
let not this my servant 
Come without you 
and send my salaam to 
Lakonge King of Ukewere 
and Kaduma Mwanangiva 
of Kageye and Songoro. 
This from me M’tesa King 

of Uganda,” 


The party went hopefully forward in reply to 
this friendly invitation, and, at the end of June, 
arrived at Uganda. For a time things prospered 
with them; but when a sure and lasting success 
seemed to be awaiting them, M’tesa suddenly 
changed his mind, and refused to allow them to 
continue the work of Christ in his country. The 
missioners, however, were patient men; they still 
went on teaching the people to build better houses, 
to till the fields, and to act as carpenters and 
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smiths; and their medicine-chests were always 
opened freely to the sick or injured. The people 
loved them, and the king watched their useful 
work with respect. Then he repented of his 
unkindness, and allowed them once more to preach 
the Gospel. But to the sorrow of these earnest 
men, M’tesa died, and Mwanga, his son, reigned 
in his stead. 

Troubles very soon befel the Uganda Mission. 
Mwanga acted in a most cruel manner towards 
native Christians; and he grew to hate the white 
men when he heard rumours of lands seized 
not far from his own territories by the Germans. 
The story of the murder of the good Bishop 
Hannington is one of the saddest in the history 
of missionary travel. Even when Mwanga was 
driven from his throne, matters did not improve. 
The Arabs got the upper hand, and took a delight 
in crushing out Christianity and troubling the 
English, who had for so long opposed their trade 
in slaves. To this day the Uganda Mission is 
under a cloud; but no one will dare to doubt 
that some day the good seed sown by Stanley 
will spring up and bear abundant fruit. 


CHAPTER VI. 
How Stanley Crossed Africa, 


E have gone a little ahead of our story in 
telling the fate of the mission founded by 
Stanley; let us now return to the days 

when he talked over his plans with King M’tesa, 
and obtained help from him in the work of 
exploration through the unknown wilds of Africa. 

Having thoroughly proved that the only possible 
outlet of the Victoria Nyanza was by way of the 
Ripon Falls into the Victoria Nile, his next step 
was to explore the Albert Nyanza, and for this 
purpose the King of Uganda provided him with 
an escort of two thousand Wagandas. (Here it 
should be noticed that the prefix U generally 
signifies a country, as Uganda, the prefix Wa, a 
people, as Wagandas; and the prefix 1, a man, 
as M’tes1, Mwanga.) 

M’tesi had assured Stanley that the Wagandas 
were active and faithful, and of tried courage; but 
it was soon proved that the king had too high 
an opinion of the qualities of his people. The 
moment they followed Stanley into a country 
where danger might be expected, they refused 
to go a step farther; and, much to his grief and 
disappointment, there was nothing for him to do 
but return to Uganda. Making a fresh start in 
another direction, he explored the Alexandra Nile, 
and found that it was the most important of 
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all the rivers that flowed into the Victoria Nyanza. 
Then, marching southwards, he reached Ujiji on 
May 27, 1876. 

An important part of his work was to explore 
all the chief lakes, and learn exact particulars of 
the larger rivers that flowed into and out of them. 
For this purpose, after a short rest at Ujiji, he 
journeyed around Tanganyika. There he found 
that the only river flowing out of the lake was the 
Lukuga, and this stream, as a more recent traveller 
has proved, flows into the Lualaba, the mysterious 
river of which Stanley himself was soon to discover 
the secret. 

Livingstone had, as we have read, seen the 
Lualaba. It was Stanley’s task to learn exactly 
what it was and whither it flowed; he was to 
follow the course of that river on and on, and 
settle finally whether it was really the Nile, as 
Livingstone thought, or some other mighty river 
that as yet had no place on the map of Africa. 
To reach the Lualaba, he had to pass through a 
country whose people were said to be cannibals, 
and it was only by presents, promises, and threats 
that he could induce his few weak-hearted followers 
to accompany him. 

On the way towards the river, he met the Arab 
who was destined to take an important part in 
the undertaking. Hamed Bin Mohammed was 
his name; but his friends called him Tippu Tib, 
and by this shorter, if less dignified, title we shall 
speak of him in the rest of the chapters. His 
appearance has been thus described by Stanley :-— 

‘‘He was a tall, black-bearded man, in the 
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prime of life, straight and quick in his movements, 
a picture of energy and strength. He had a fine, 
intelligent face, with a nervous twitching of the 
eyes, and gleaming white and perfectly formed 
teeth. With the air of a well-bred Arab, and 
almost courtier-like in his manner, he welcomed 
me. After regarding him for a few moments, I 
came to the conclusion that this Arab was a 
remarkable man—the most remarkable man I 
had met in Africa. He was neat in his person; 
his clothes were of a spotless white, his fez cap 
brand new, his waist was encircled by a rich 
scarf, his dagger was splendid with silver filagree, 
and his general appearance was that of an Arab 
gentleman in comfortable circumstances.” 

From him Stanley heard news of importance. 
He was informed of the adventures of Lieutenant 
Cameron, who, but for the lack of canoes, would 
have been first in solving the mystery of the 
Lualaba. Other things told to him were of a 
nature to daunt the courage of any one less stout- 
hearted than himself. He would have to deal 
with dreadful-looking dwarfs whose arrows were 
poisoned, and with savage races who loved to 
banquet upon the flesh of strangers; the river 
along which he had determined to go, the natives 
whispered, had no end, and his way would be 
barred by rocks and mighty waterfalls. But no 
warnings could alter his purpose; his duty was 
to navigate the Lualaba, until he found into what 
lake or sea it flowed. 

Tippu Tib, the brave and active Arab, feared 
and respected by the native races, seemed exactly 
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the companion that Stanley needed for such a 
journey, and he was engaged. In return for ac- 
companying the expedition with his own band of 
armed men, and doing all in his power to assist 
Stanley, he was to receive a payment of £1000 
and food for his whole force. 

Early in November 1876, the party started on the 
long journey down the Lualaba. As they marched 
along the river bank, the growth was so thick 
around and overhead that in places the sky 
could not be seen; their path was a swamp of 
thick mud—the stench of decayed vegetables 
sickened them. Weary and ill, the men slowly 
trudged on, and many a day they did not cover 
more than six miles. Tippu Tib’s Arabs said 
the task was impossible, and begged, even with 
threats, to be allowed to return. Even their 
chief was anxious to break his engagement with 
Stanley, and forfeit the promised £1000. But 
the offer of an additional £500 at last tempted the 
Arab to keep his word, and help the expedition 
in its perilous march. 

Stanley, with thirty of his own men, floated in 
the boat down the river, whose stream was now 
about a mile wide; Tippu Tib, accompanied by 
his band of Arabs and the rest of Stanley’s men, 
marched along the bank. A short, sharp, and 
successful fight with some savages who were 
hungering for human ‘ meat,” was followed by 
the entrance of the expedition into regions whose 
people fled the moment they saw the strangers ; 
food, therefore, became more and more difficult 
‘to find. So greatly did Stanley's men—both 
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those in the boat and those on land—suffer from 
illness and want of food, that nearly every day 
some died, and their bodies had to be thrown 
into the deep waters of the Lualaba. 

One morning, when Stanley’s boat party were 
resting on the river bank awaiting the arrival 
of Tippu Tib’s land force, they were suddenly 
startled by the screeching of war-horns and the 
yells of savages. Of course, Stanley was prepared 
for an attack of this kind, and had chosen his 
ground with care; but it was a terribly un- 
equal contest, and nothing but his masterly 
skill prevented the little force from being 
destroyed. 

For two whole days and nights the fight went 
on. No sleep visited the eyes of the sorely-tried 
men, and they had little opportunity to refresh 
themselves with food. Matters grew worse as 
the third day dawned, for then a fleet of canoes, 
manned by over a thousand savage warriors, sped 
towards them from over the broad waters of the 
Lualaba. But when matters seemed hopeless, 
Tippu Tib’s force appeared on the scene; and 
at sight of them, the enemy fled—some in their 
canoes, others into the forest. 

Stanley was not the man to throw away a 
chance of success. His only hope in the future 
was to obtain a supply of canoes sufficient to 
carry the whole party by water for the rest of 
the long journey. The day of the relief had 
been followed by a dark and stormy night; and, 
under cover of the gloom, the heroic leader 
crossed the river in his boat in the direction 
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that a number of the savages had retreated. 
Entering a sheltered creek, silently and slowly, 
he saw to his delight the fleet of empty canoes. 
It took him but a little time to cut them from 
their moorings, fasten them in a long line to his 
own big boat, and float away with the whole of 
them to his own camp on the opposite bank of 
the river. Keeping twenty-three for his own 
use, he rowed over next morning to the camp 
of the savages, and offered to give them back 
the rest of their canoes on condition that they 
would act peacefully towards him. This they 
gladly consented to do. 

But by this time Tippu Tib had quite lost 
heart. To go farther, he said, was to rush to 
certain death; and, seeing that it would be of 
no use to reason with him, Stanley agreed that 
they should part, gave him £500 for his services, 
and distributed rewards among his _ followers. 
Then they separated—Tippu Tib to return to 
the place whence he had started; and Stanley, 
with his band of devoted natives, to continue 
the journey down the broad waters of the Lualaba, 
until he had discovered the secret of the course 
of the mighty stream ! 

Stanley now made a re-start in his boat, with 
the attendant fleet of canoes; but only the next 
day he was attacked from both banks by gaily- 
decorated and painted savages, who, in their 
own shrill language, shouted: ‘‘ Meat! meat! 
We shall have plenty of meat!” But this 
time, at any rate, there was to be no feast for 
them: a volley of rifles—a new thing in their 
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experience—so frightened them, that they fled 
terror-stricken from the neighbourhood to look 
for meat elsewhere. 

Early in January 1877, the expedition reached 
the cataract known now as the Stanley Falls, from 
which place the Lualaba flowed, for sixty miles, 
in a swift and narrower stream, broken by rocks 
and disturbed by whirlpools which made a pass- 
age by water impossible. For twenty-two days 
the expedition toiled up and down rocky slopes, 
through jungles so dense that they had to cut 
their path as they went, carrying boat and canoes 
as well as the stores, attacked often by ‘‘ meat-” 
hunting savages, and enduring all these hardships 
under the blazing tropical sun. 

At last, to their joy, the travellers saw the end 
of the rock-strewn, surging waters, and before 
them lay the wide river flowing on in a winding, 
unbroken course. But although they could now 
float calmly on in their boat and canoes, they were 
still surrounded by perils of many kinds. An 
instance of these may be given in the adventure 
that befell Saidi, one of the most faithful of 
Stanley’s followers. 

The party were canoeing, at a safe distance from 
the rapids that swept towards one of the many 
waterfalls of the Lualaba. Through some care- 
lessness one of the canoes was upset, and while 
the rest of the crew found safety by swimming to 
their companions who were near, Saidi clutched 
the overturned craft in the hope of saving it. 
But by this time the rapids were carrying him 
near to the verge of the fall, and the onlookers 
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held their breath at the man’s terrible fate, which 
they seemed helpless to avert. 

At the moment when all hope appeared over, 
new hope arose. A sudden turn of the current 
carried the canoe against a rock on the very edge 
of the waterfall. The frail craft was broken by 
the force of the blow, while Saidi clutched the 
rock with one arm and the broken canoe with 
the other. The swift waters swept past him with 
such force that it was all he could do to keep 
himself from being borne into the depths below, 
where the waters fell with sullen roar. | 

Stanley, ever ready in the hour of danger, 
fastened three ropes to a canoe. ‘‘ Who will help 
me to save Saidi?” he cried. Uledi, the coxswain 
of the Lady Alice, was the first to volunteer. 
‘* Master,” he said, ‘‘let me go. My fate is in 
the hands of God.” A boy was the next to offer 
his services, and others offered; but Stanley 
wisely thought that the plan he proposed could 
be as well carried out by two as by many, and 
he directed Uledi and the boy to enter the canoe. 
Then it was pushed off into the current, the 
occupants paddling in the direction of the rock, 
while strong hands on the bank held the ropes 
to keep the canoe from being swept over the 
dangerous waterfall. 

As soon as Uledi was near enough, he threw 
a light, strong cord towards Saidi, which, after 
several attempts, he managed to catch. Then 
those on shore began to pull with all their might 
in the hope of dragging the men in the canoe 
and poor Saidi to safety on dry land. But the 
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weight of the three, added to the force of the swift 
river, caused the ropes to snap like scorched 
thread. Saidi just managed to save himself 
from being swept over the waterfall; and as the 
canoe came towards him, he seized and held it 
firmly. Uledi and the boy sprang on to the 
rock, the canoe disappeared into the roaring 
gulf beneath, and there were now three men to 
save instead of one. 

Night came with the swiftness usual in tropical 
regions, and nothing more could be done until 
sunrise. We can imagine the sleepless night of 
suspense passed by those on shore, as they thought 
of their three comrades clinging to a rock on the 
edge of a great waterfall. Three helpless men 
hanging on to a rock, from which, if they loosed 
their hold, a certain and terrible death would be 
their fate! When the sun rose next day, would 
that rock be empty? 

Anxious eyes were turned to the rock the 
moment the rising sun turned dark into day. 
The three men were still there! At once Stanley, 
who had spent the night in thinking over plans 
to save his faithful friends, fastened a stone to 
a thin cord. This he threw to the three men, 
and when he saw that they had caught it, he 
fastened to the cord a stronger one, and to that 
a stronger one still, and so on, until from the 
shore to the rock stretched a rope that would bear 
the weight of the men, and withstand the force 
of the rushing current. The men on the rock 
knew what his object was; they pulled in the 
thin line, and then the stouter one, until at last 
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they were assured that the connection between 
them and the shore was strong enough to bear 
their weight. 

Uledi was the first to plunge from the rock into 
the boiling stream and be drawn ashore; Saidi, 
weary and sodden, was the next; and amidst 
glad shouts that hailed the rescue of all three, 
the boy was pulled to dry land by his anxious 
companions. The saving of the three lives 
brought greater gladness to Stanley than was his 
on the day when his labours were rewarded by 
the solving of the mystery of the Lualaba. 

The river, which had flowed for hundreds of 
miles in a northerly direction, now turned towards 
the west ; and Stanley became assured, for the first 
time, that it could not possibly be a tributary of 
the Nile, and must be part of some mighty stream 
which flowed into the Atlantic, in an altogether 
different direction. Attacks from natives were not 
so frequent now. Stanley pressed on with new 
eagerness ; his men grew stronger in body, and 
the hope of success inspired one and all of his 
followers to do their best during the rest of the 
long journey. 

The river was now flowing towards the Atlantic 
in a magnificent stream over two miles in width; 
tributaries a mile wide poured into it; islands, 
clothed with trees, dotted its surface; and on both 
sides high cliffs added to the majesty of the scene. 
But, although boat and canoes were being carried 
to the end of a successful journey along waters 
never before seen by the eyes of white men, 
the danger of the voyage was far from being 
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ended. At one place, over two thousand natives 
appeared from behind an island, armed for battle, 
and paddling canoes the largest that Stanley had 
seen in Africa. Luckily for the travellers, these 
Savages had never heard the sound of fire-arms, 
and at the first volley they sped back more quickly 
than they came. 

A hundred miles farther on yet another battle, 
and a dangerous one, had to be fought. This 
time the enemy were armed with guns, supplied 
to them by natives trading along the Atlantic 
coast. But Stanley’s men had by far the better 
weapons, and after a five hours’ fight, during 
which fourteen of the exploring party were 
wounded, the savages paddled away. Three days 
later, Stanley entered a widening of the river 
looking like a great pool, on one side of which 
was a long line of white cliffs. 

In the distance could be heard the roar of a 
waterfall, and, as was found afterwards by hard 
experience, the river for the next one hundred 
and fifty miles consisted of a long series of 
Cataracts and rapids. By the wish of Frank 
Pocock, the name of Stanley Pool was given to 
the pool, and that of Dover Cliffs to the white 
cliffs; while at Stanley’s suggestion, the cataracts 
were called the Livingstone Falls. 

_ By this time, the fear of being attacked by 
savages had almost died out; but while Stanley 
was rejoicing in the blessings of peace after so 
long a succession of fights, a misfortune happened 
ofa more painful character than anything he had 


ever suffered from the hands of the natives. On 
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March 28, 1877, at the fifth of the Living- 
stone Falls, one of the canoes was drawn into 
a very strong rapid, and, before anything could 
be done to rescue it, was carried over the water- 
fall, and, with its occupants, lost for ever amidst 
the roaring, whirling torrent below. 

There were four men in the canoe, and with 
them was Stanley's much-loved page, the boy 
Kalulu, who had been given to the explorer by 
an Arab chieftain, several years before. In the 
African language, ‘‘ Kalulu” means the ‘‘ante- 
lope,” and it was the lad’s grace and activity 
that led to his being called by the name of this 
most beautiful of African animals. Stanley 
dearly loved the little fellow, and could not 
bear to be parted from him; and whether in 
Africa, in England, or in America, Kalulu was 
ever by his side. 

Kalulu was equally as fond of his master, 
and had proved his devotion in many an hour 
of trial. During Stanley’s frequent attacks of 
fever, it was Kalulu who tenderly nursed him 
back to health; when he was weary after toiling 
for hours under the rays of the tropical sun, it 
was Kalulu who made his coffee or chocolate 
and brought it to him; and when morning 
dawned, it was Kalulu’s voice that roused him, 
Kalulu’s smile that first greeted him, Kalulu’s 
hand that prepared the early breakfast of coffee 
and bananas. The love between the two was 
that of father and son. 

Kalulu was the child of an African king. 
During a fight of his tribe against a band of 
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Arab traders, he had been captured and sold as 
a slave, enduring the usual miseries that were 
the fate of Africans made captive by the Arabs. 
The only happiness that his young life had 
known was when he became the friend and 
servant of the traveller; and how grateful the 
affectionate lad was to his master has been told 
to us in many an interesting page. The little 
slave boy is the hero of Stanley’s beautiful tale, 
‘My Kalulu.” 

It had been Stanley’s intention at the first 
opportunity to take a special journey into the 
lands over which Kalulu’s father ruled, and to 
have the pleasure of restoring the son to his father. 
But it was not to be; the little African prince 
had found his grave in some deep pool in the 
river that he had helped his loved master to 
explore. Bowed down with sorrow over the loss 
of the faithful boy, his eyes dimmed with tears, 
Stanley resumed his mournful journey. 

Not many days after, the sorely-tried leader 
met with another and almost as severe a blow. 
While some of the company were making thcir 
way along the top of the high cliffs overlooking 
the river, others were in the canoes, threading 
their way slowly and carefully in and out among 
the rocks. Frank Pocock had been chosen for 
the land journey, but his old love of boating 
tempted him to enter a canoe. Always active 
and daring, he seemed happiest when in the 
midst of danger; and although warned of the 
risk, he allowed his canoe to be paddled too 
near to a waterfall. In a moment he saw his 
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mistake; but too late. The frail vessel was 
carried over, and those on the cliff saw his body 
shoot up for a moment amidst the raging waters 
at the foot of the fall, and then disappear. 

What Stanley thought of the friend he had 
lost, and what he suffered, let him explain in his 
own words :— 

‘‘Thirty-four months had we lived together, 
and hearty throughout had been his assistance 
and true had been his service. The servant had 
long ago merged into the companion; the com- 
panion had soon become a friend. As I looked 
at the empty tent, a choking sensation of un- 
utterable grief filled me. The sorrow-laden mind 
fondly recalled the lost man’s high qualities, his 
great gentleness, his patient temper, his industry, 
cheerfulness, and his tender friendship; it dwelt 
upon the pleasure of his society, his general 
usefulness, his piety, and the cheerful trust in 
our success with which he had renewed our 
hope and courage; and each new virtue that it 
remembered only served to intensify my sorrow 
for his loss, and to fill my heart with pity and 
respect that, after the exhibition of so many 
admirable virtues, and such long, faithful service, 
he should depart this life so abruptly, and with- 
out reward.” 

The loss, in such quick succession, of trusted 
friends like Kalulu and Frank Pocock, cast a 
gloom over the rest of Stanley’s journey, and 
damped his joy when, not long afterwards, he 
successfully finished his work. He had proved 
that the Lualaba, instead of being a Nile tributary, 
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was actually the upper course of the Congo River, 
the great stream of Central Africa, flowing into 
the Atlantic Ocean. As the rest of the Congo 
River had already been explored by others, 
there was no need for Stanley to further follow 
its course; therefore he led his force by the 
direct route to Boma, a European settlement 
about sixty miles distant. 

The journey turned out to be more wearisome 
than any other in the long march. It led them 
through an almost uninhabited region, where no 
food could be obtained beyond a few bananas 
and ground-nuts. Faint with hunger, alinost to 
the point of starvation, they dragged themselves 
drearily on. At last some of the men dropped on 
the way, and declared that they had no strength 
to finish the journey. 

Then Stanley ordered the trusted Uledi, the 
strongest among the party, to push on with all 
speed to Boma to beg for help. On the arrival 
of the messenger, two good-hearted Europeans 
hastened to send supplies of food to the distressed 
travellers; and when Uledi returned at the head 
of a caravan, the men, refreshed by food, and with 
glad hearts, continued their journey. : 

They reached Boma on August 9, 1877, on the 
thousandth day after leaving Zanzibar, after a 
journey of over seven thousand miles from the 
east coast of Africa to the west. For Stanley 
and his faithful followers there had thus been 
close upon three years of ceaseless endeavour: 
almost continual danger of many kinds—pain, 
sickness, weariness. Even the stout-hearted leader 
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had at times begun to lose hope, when success 
seemed so far off, and perils always so near; when 
one by one his white companions had died, 
together with nearly two hundred of his blacks. 
But his mission was to explore the lakes, to find 
out the secret of the mysterious Lualaba, and to 
cross the Dark Continent; and he had succeeded, 
after difficulties without a parallel in the history 
of travel. 

Little need was there for wonder that the people 
of Boma gave the traveller a splendid welcome on 
his appearance among them, and that they did all 
they could to make him and his companions enjoy 
their few days of rest. When the time came for 
him to leave Boma, a steamer was offered for his 
use, and afterwards a Portuguese warship carried 
him with honour along the coast to the seaport 
of San Paul de Loanda. Here again a pleasant 
welcome awaited him; and, after a short stay, the 
triumphant explorer sailed around the Cape of 
Good Hope and re-entered Zanzibar, from which 
he had started three years before. 

All that Stanley had set out to do he had 
accomplished, and the story of his work was 
heard with admiration throughout the civilised 
world. After rewarding his Zanzibar helpers, who 
loved him so well and had served him so faith- 
fully, he returned to Europe; but new work 
awaited him, and the rest he had so richly earned 
was to be far distant. 


CHAPTER VII. 


How Stanley Founded a Country. 


ae landed at Marseilles, where he was 
met by messengers from the King of the 

Belgians. They 
told him that their 
ruler had made up his 
mind to establish a 
colony in Africa; and 
that he wished to 
obtain the assistance 
of the man who in one 
journey had _ found 
Livingstone, and, in 
the next, had revealed 
so many of the secrets 
of the Dark Continent. eee ngeet ore 

This offer was made early in January 1878; but 
nearly twelve months passed before Stanley again 
started for Africa. He had accepted many engage- 
ments that had reached him by post while on 
his way to England; and, before entering upon a 
new undertaking, he must carefully consider the 
reasons for the proposed expedition, and have 
time to make his plans. 

He had promised to give a series of lectures 
upon his African doings; and to write a book 
about his journey, ‘‘ Across the Dark Continent.” 
When this volume was published, it was not only 
eagerly read by tens of thousands in Britain and 
America, but it set European nations to work to 
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extend their dominions by founding colonies in the 
world of Africa. Even to the present day this 
colony formation in Central Africa is being 
Steadily pushed forward. 

Towards the end of 1878, a meeting was held in 
the palace of the King of the Belgians. Nearly 
every European country sent representatives to 
the meeting, and the title given to the proposed 
work was ‘‘The International Association of the 
Congo.” Stanley was offered the leadership, and 
he accepted it when he fully understood the objects 
of the expedition. 

The work of the association was to be threefold. 
Its officers were to civilise the nations and lessen 
the evils of the slave-trade ; to open into European 
channels the trade of the interior ; and to continue 
the discoveries in the Congo basin that Stanley 
and those before him had begun. There were 
roads to be made, and bridges to be built, settle- 
ments to be formed, and land cultivated; and, 
above all, friendly relations had to be established 
with the natives, so that trade might be carried 
on without danger. 

The grandeur of the idea fired the imagination 
of Stanley. No one knew better than he the 
wonderland of wealth to be met with in the almost 
unknown regions through which the Congo and 
its tributaries flowed; no one had more experience 
of the wickedness and cruelty of the natives in 
the interior of Africa. To him it seemed a holy 
mission—one that would have delighted the heart 
of Livingstone—to carry the blessings of civilisa- 
tion into the heart of the Dark Continent. He 
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loved the land well, in spite of the trials, sorrows, 
and privations he had endured while helping to 
unlock its secrets to a wondering world. 

In April 1879, Stanley journeyed to Zanzibar, 
where he engaged seventy of the Wangwana 
natives, most of whom had been with him tn 
his exploration of the Lualaba; then by way of 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean he travelled 
round to the west coast of Africa, and in the 
following August reached the mouth of the Congo. 
There he found awaiting him two Englishmen, 
two Danes, one American, one Frenchman, and 
five Belgians, who had all been specially chosen 
to assist him in the work of founding a new state 
in the Congo basin. 

Also awaiting him were the stores necessary 
for his important expedition. In addition to 
steamers, both screw and paddle, and a number 
of steel barges, there were in readiness fire-arms 
and ammunition, pile after pile of canned meat, 
agricultural implements and _ carpentry tools, 
wagons and _ store-sheds, and wooden houses 
made in pieces that could readily be put together 
when required. Besides all these, there were 
the innumerable odds and ends that such an 
expedition would need in the depths of an 
uncivilised land. | 

At and near the mouth of the Congo, several 
trading settlements had already been formed, such 
as Boma, where Stanley had been received so 
heartily at the end of his last journey. A few 
miles above Boma, the Congo ceased to be 
navigable, owing to the long succession of 
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waterfalls and rapids that made the river a 
roaring, foaming, tumbling torrent. There was 
no other course now but to unship the goods; 
and on the right bank of the river, on the slope 
of the mountain Vivi, Stanley formed a settle- 
ment which was to be the centre for further 
exploration. At the same time, he acted justly 
towards the native chiefs by purchasing from 
them what land was necessary. 

The site of the first settlement was a barren, 
desolate waste, studded with rocks, and exposed 
to the full glare of an almost vertical sun. 
Stanley, the leader, his European _ officers, 
together with the band of natives, set to work 
to smash the rocks, and to make with the frag- 
ments a hard, firm road from the settlement down 
to the river side. As the rock-smashing went 
on, the native chiefs gathered around and watched 
curiously. 

Because Stanley’s arm was so strong in wield- 
ing the hammer, the natives gave him the name 
of ‘‘ Bula Matari”—the Stone-Smasher—and this 
became the favourite title by which he was known 
among the neighbouring tribes. When the road 
had been made, and the houses put up, rich soil 
was carried from the lower regions, and soon 
fair gardens bloomed on the spot once so dreary 
and bare. 

For. over fifty miles above Vivi, as far as 
Isangila, the Congo raced and raged over the 
falls and rapids that Stanley had named on his 
last journey the Livingstone Falls. Beyond 
these the river again became navigable; and 
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if settlements were ever to be formed in the 
Upper Congo valley, a road must be made 
for the transport of goods across country from 
Vivi to Isangila. It was a rugged district of 
rocks both large and small, of dense forests, of 
hills and valleys, and the difficulty of the work 
was enormous. 

At first, the road was cleared over plains of 
grass from ten to fifteen feet in height and as 
thick as bamboos. Dense forests had to be cut 
through, and ravines either bridged or filled up; 
and more difficult still was the work when rocks 
had to be bored, blown apart by gunpowder, and 
the fragments cleared away. 

In twelve months the road was finished, wad 
free communication opened from the Lower to the 
Upper Congo. From the Atlantic to Vivi there 
was a clear waterway for ships; at Vivi the 
vessels would have to be unloaded and the stores 
carried along the new road to Isangila; and 
beyond that point the Congo, again navigable, 
afforded further means otf communication with 
the vast interior. 

The making of the road must be counted 
among Stanley’s greatest triumphs over diffi- 
culties. Six of his European assistants died 
before the work was done; others fell ill, and 
some lost courage under the fearful heat and 
refused to give him further help. Even among 
the natives there were many who dropped worn- 
out by the wayside; and Stanley himself, the 
stout-hearted, strong-willed ‘‘Stone-Breaker,” lay 
dangerously ill for many days. But the task 
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was ended at last, and by the side of the im- 
passable part of the river stretched a firm road, 
fifteen feet in width and over fifty miles in 
length. | 
Stanley Pool—so named, as the reader may 
remember, by Frank Pocock—was now the des- 
tination of the party. Many of the native chiefs 
were inclined to be friendly, especially when they 
looked upon the wealth of cloth, silk, knives, 
and beads offered to them by the great ‘‘ white 
prince;” other chiefs received the presents with 
a smiling show of their white teeth, and immedi- 
ately afterwards did their best to worry and hinder 
Stanley. ‘These white traders,” they said, ‘‘ will 
bring to an end the trade we do in our own 
markets.” Among such was the King of the 
Ntamo, who accepted presents to the value of 
4200, and soon afterwards became an active 
enemy. | 
Stanley, however, had cause to be glad when 
he formed a lasting friendship with King 
Mokoko. This dusky monarch, who rejoiced in 
a beard six feet in length, and who was regarded 
with respect by the natives around—not only for 
the size of his beard, but for his fame as a fighter 
and a ruler—proved a good friend to Stanley. 
Even the Ntamo king was impressed when he 
heard of Mokoko’s respect for the white chieftain ; 
and he sent a special messenger to offer Stanley 
a friendly welcome into Kintamo, his capital. 
Stanley was delighted, for Kintamo seemed to 
him the most suitable place in all that district for 
a new settlement. It stood on lofty ground, far 
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more healthy than the lower regions, and in a 
convenient position between the Upper and the 
Lower Congo. There he erected buildings and 
planted gardens; in a native house, with walls of 
laths and plaster two feet thick, he formed a fort 
and magazine. In the surrounding pastures his 
cattle peacefully grazed; and he had the happi- 
ness of knowing that another Congo settlement 
had been successfully founded. 

But there was still jealousy between the white 
newcomers and the black natives; and, at any 
time, serious trouble might arise. One day a 
kindly black advised Stanley to form a lasting 
friendship with his neighbours, by going through 
what was known as the ‘‘blood brotherhood.” 
Stanley has told us what took place on this very 
solemn occasion :— 

‘‘'We crossed arms,” he says, ‘‘a cut was made 
in each arm, and then a mutual rubbing took 
place, while the great fetish man of Kintamo 
described the number of curses that would fall 
on me if I proved false. Susi (formerly Living- 
stone’s head-man), not to be outdone, begged the 
gods to visit vengeance on the men of Kintamo 
if they dared to act unfaithfully towards the white 
friends who had joined the sacred brotherhood.” 

Thus a strong bond was formed between 
Stanley and the blacks; and, in April 1882, the 
settlement of Leopoldville, so called in honour 
of Leopold, King of the Belgians, was firmly 
established. Stanley thus describes it :— 

‘‘Leopoldville, with its one-storey block-house, 
commanding from its windows all approaches, 
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was impregnable to musket-armed natives, and 
proof against fire, despite its grass roof; because, 
underneath that grass roof, there was an earth 
roof two feet thick, on which the fire might burn 
itself out harmlessly. The terrace was long and 
wide, flanked by a row of clay huts on each side. 
Slanting from a point thirty feet below the block- 
house, and sloping gently down to the landing- 
place, gardens of young bananas and vegetables 
extended beyond these huts. Water was handy ; 
fuel was abundant. The chiefs were our land- 
lords as well as our good friends.” 

When Stanley saw that matters were prosperous 
at Leopoldville, he made a survey of the 
neighbouring Stanley Pool, with the half-circle 
of mountains at the back, and the line of white 
cliffs skirting it on one side. Then, hearing 
from the natives of a lake that discharged its 
waters on the left bank of the Congo, he travelled 
in its direction in a small paddle steamer, and 
to his delight discovered a vast sheet of water 
stretching far more than a hundred miles from 
north to south. Having given it the name of 
Leopold Lake, he returned to the settlement, 
and soon afterwards went back to Europe, from 
which he had been absent three years. 

While Stanley is making preparations in 
Europe for a return to his settlements in Africa, 
consider for a while the course of the Congo, 
the people who inhabit its wide basin, and the 
productions that make the region so important to 
the trader. The Congo is about three thousand 
miles in length, and, although not so long as the 
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Nile, it carries to the sea a greater volume of 
water than any other African river. Under the 
name of the Chambesi, it rises in some uplands 
north of Lake Nyassa. Below Lake Moero it had 
been explored for some distance by Livingstone, 
who called it the Lualaba, and believed it to be 
one of the upper streams of the Nile. That this 
was a natural mistake is shown by the fact that 
for nearly a thousand miles it flows in the same 
northerly direction as the Nile. 

At the Equator the river turns westward, and, 
after a flow of about five hundred miles in that 
direction, bends towards the south, and flows in a 
splendid stream of several miles in width into the 
Atlantic Ocean. At Isangila, where the Upper 
Congo ends, the river, at a distance of nearly four 
hundred miles from its estuary, breaks through a 
range of hills, and in the succession of cataracts 
—over fifty miles from one end to the other, and 
known as the Livingstone Falls—tumbles down 
to the coast plain, where it sweeps towards the 
Atlantic under the name of the Lower Congo. 
These falls hindered the navigation of the Congo, 
and made necessary the road which Stanley con- 
structed so that goods might be carried from the 
upper to the lower course of the river. 

The native population of the Upper Congo 
alone has been estimated to be about fifty millions. 
Many travellers have spoken in wonder of African 
villages with streets six miles long; and Tippu 
Tib, the Arab who assisted Stanley in the early 
part of his Congo exploration, used to tell of 
villages through which it took him two hours to 
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walk, Savage though the natives were to the 
Stranger, as Stanley so often found to his cost, 
they often proved good friends to the white man 
when they came to know him; and in trading 
they were as eager to make a bargain as Europeans 
usually are. 

Among the productions of the Congo valley are 
the oil from the oil-palm, and the oil-cake formed 
from the crushed kernels. The india-rubber plant 
is plentiful, and gum is so abundant that Stanley 
often used to say that enough of it could be ob- 
tained to pay for the railway he so much wished 
to construct. Vegetable fibre, useful in paper- 
making, is largely grown; and ivory from the 
elephant’s tusks and teeth is a well-known pro- 
duct; as also is the favourite fruit, the banana. 
European vegetables, such as onions, potatoes, 
and cabbages, have been imported and thrive well. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


How Stanley Returned to the Congo. 


ITH fresh assistants, and over six hundred 
W tons of material necessary for the Congo 
settlements, Stanley returned to Africa, and 
continued his work of making friends with the 
natives and establishing new stations. He made 
the chiefs understand that it was for their own 
benefit to encourage the traders; and the black 
kings were taught to honour him when they 
saw that he respected their rights over the land 
and took nothing from them without paying 
a fair price. As time went on, the chiefs were 
proud to see waving above their grass-roofed 
huts the flag of the ‘International Association 
of the Congo.” 

On May 9g, 1883, Stanley, with a well-equipped 
force of eighty men, started for the Upper Congo 
in two steamers, behind which were towed several 
boats. Much care had been taken in choosing 
the stores. Stanley has told us: ‘‘ We have 
axes to hew the forest, hammers to break the 
rock, spades to turn up the sod and to drain 
the marsh, or shovels to raise the rampart; 
scythes to mow the grass, hatchets to penetrate 
the jungle; and seed of all kinds for sowing. 
Saws to rip planking, and hammers, nails, and 
cabinet makers’ tools to make furniture; needles 
and thread for ne twine to string thin peace ; 
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and besides these useful articles in the cases, there 
are fancy knick-knacks to appease the greed of 
the most powerful chief, or excite the desire for 
adornment in the breast of woman.” 

The steamers made the Africans wonder exceed- 
ingly. Some thought that they were pushed along 
in some curious manner by men hidden beneath 
the decks; the wiser among them felt certain 
that it was the ‘‘big pot” that made the vessel 
move. But all of them were greatly bothered 
about the steam from the boiler, and looked 
puzzled when the engineer appeared to be always 
cooking something. ‘' Whatever it is,’ they 
thought, ‘‘it takes a long time to cook. The 
pot is boiling all day, and the thing is not 
cooked yet !”’ 

Up the river the little fleet of steamers puffed 
their way; while their unwearied commander 
founded new trading-stations, made friends with 
the negroes, and on more than one occasion 
successfully acted as peacemaker between warring 
tribes. Only once was he seriously attacked ; 
but the enemy ran to hide themselves, and were 
seen no more, when they listened to the report 
of Stanley’s Krupp gun fired harmlessly over 
their heads. 

More than once the expedition had to pass 
through the trying ordeal of a tropical shower. 
At such times there would be, to begin with, a 
dead silence on water and land, as if Nature were 
preparing by a moment of rest for one of her 
mightiest efforts. Then the hitherto still trees 
would begin to wave, and the glassy waters to 
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break into an expanse of ripples. Suddenly a 
shriek of wind would break the stillness; giant 
trees would sway to and fro, showers of leaves 
fly overhead, and immense waves sweep over 
the wide river. 

Then would come the rain—not like even the 
most violent in our own land, but pelting drops 
of water as big as marbles, turning almost in a 
moment the parched land into a wide-spreading 
lake. No living thing could stand the fury of the 
downpour: the animals ran to the shelter of the 
trees ; human being's crouched beneath their roofs ; 
the very trees groaned as if in pain under the fury 
of the tempest. Then with startling suddenness 
would come the calm; darkness would give way 
to light, the blue sky reappear, and the sun shine 
as fiercely as ever. Quickly as the storm arose, as 
quickly would it end. 

The last of the Congo settlements founded 
by Stanley was on an island not far from the 
Stanley Falls. This island he bought at a cost 
of about £150 worth of cloth, beads, knives, 
looking-glasses, and other articles greatly prized 
by the natives. Not without long trouble was 
the purchase made. He tells us of interview 
after interview with the chieftains: how they were 
timorous at first, and then cautious; how they 
prophesied evil to themselves if they sold their 
land to the stranger, working themselves up to 
anger, and shrieks of abuse; and how, finally, 
their manner became peaceful and friendly, as 
they cleverly tried to get as good a price as 
possible for the land they had agreed to sell. 
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On the island Stanley set his men to build a 
fortified house, and having placed a Scotsman 
named Binnie—a man small in body but big in 
heart—in charge of the station, he prepared for 
his return to Europe. General Gordon, who had 
been chosen as his successor, was suddenly sent 
to Khartoum by the British Government, and 
Sir Francis de Winton, a capable and high- 
minded gentleman, went to the Congo in his 
stead. Stanley reached Ostend on August 3, 
1884, and at once paid a visit to the King of 
the Belgians, to give him a report of all that 
had been done in the new African settlements. 

In November of the same year, a Conference 
was held in Berlin, which was attended by 
distinguished representatives from Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Russia,. France, 
Portugal, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and Italy. 
The object of the Conference was to link the 
scattered settlements into one state — afterwards 
known as the Congo Free State—to make the 
navigation of the river and the trade of the 
country free to all nations, to give power to levy 
taxes for the expenses of government, and to 
define exactly what were to be the boundaries 
of the new state. 

The frontier lines were only settled after days 
of discussion, for both France and Portugal 
had possessions along the boundaries; but as 
the desire of the Conference was to be just 
not only to the natives, but to the surround- 
ing European colonies, All difficulties at last 
vanished, and every country interested in the 
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matter was satisfied. Further, it was agreed to 
limit the sale among the natives of strong drink, 
and to sternly suppress the slave-trade within the 
limits of the state. 

As might have been expected, Stanley took a 
leading part in the Conference. He alone knew 
the vast and difficult subject thoroughly, and the 
representatives of all countries eagerly asked his 
opinion and were guided by his advice. The 
famous German chancellor, Prince Bismarck, 
was chief among those who admired Stanley’s 
work and delighted in honouring him. Not only 
Bismarck, but leading public bodies in Berlin 
invited the brave explorer to banquets; and when 
he returned to England, the ‘ Stone-Breaker ” 
lectured in most of the great towns and was 
welcomed with boundless enthusiasm. 

A million and a half square miles in 
hitherto unknown land, teeming with fertility, 
had been purchased from the savages, and 
brought under the rule of a free and enlightened 
government. Light had at length begun to dawn 
upon the interior of the Dark Continent; an end 
had been put to the almost continual wars that were 
waged between the rival tribes; cannibal chieftains 
had become traders, and in time many of them 
grew to be earnest and devout Christians. All 
this had been done by the patient activity, the 
clear intellect, the resolute will of the man who, 
in his boyhood, had been a friendless inmate of the 
workhouse at St. Asaph. 

But we must not forget the important part that 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians, took in the 
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foundation of the Congo Free State. It was he 
who first planned the undertaking, and chose 
Stanley to carry it through to a successful issue. 
It was a fitting reward for his services that the 
Belgian monarch was chosen Sovereign of the 
Free State; and it showed his interest in the new 
country, and his belief in its future, when he 
helped the new Government to carry on its work 
by a gift of £50,000. 

To-day steamers are regularly plying on the 
Lower Congo, and on the Upper Congo beyond 
the Livingstone Falls. Trade has spread from 
the Atlantic on the west to Lake Tanganyika on 
the east; and missionaries have followed on the 
track of the traders to carry the Gospel of Peace 
into the innermost depths of Africa. 


CHAPTER IX. 
How New Work awaited Stanley. 


ANY honours were showered upon Stanley 
when he returned from the Conlerence at 
Berlin. The finding 

of Livingstone, the explora- 
tion of the Congo, the 
founding of the Congo Free 
State, were triumphs that 
kindled the imagination of 
the British public, and the 
successful explorer was wel- 
comed as a hero wherever 
he went. But amidst all 
these sweets there was a : 
touch of bitterness ; for some EMIN FPASHA. 

men, who had themselves travelled in Africa, 
shook their heads and hinted that Stanley was 
little more than a clever newspaper writer who 
knew how to invent interesting tales. Time, 
however, proved all such suspicions to be cruelly 
unjust, and soon those who had been the first to 
doubt were the loudest in praising him. 

The Royal Geographical Society of England, 
as well as similar societies in Italy and Paris, 
presented him with their gold medals—their 
highest form of honour; the Congress of the 
United States sent him a vote of thanks; he 
was given the freedom of the City of London 
amidst a brilliant scene in the ancient Guildhall ; 
and the King of Italy sent him a gold medal with 
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a letter of thanks. But more than all, Stanley 
treasured a gift with a kindly message accompany- 
ing it that he received from Queen Victoria. 

After a few pleasant months of rest in England, 
Stanley started to the United States, to give a 
series of lectures for which he was to be hand- 
somely paid. But just at this time a fresh trouble 
arose in Africa—another man was cut off from 
the civilised world, and surrounded by a host of 
enemies; and public opinion loudly called for his 
relief. Stanley was asked to come to England, 
and he quickly responded to the appeal. 

The man whose relief was desired was known 
as Emin Pasha. When General Gordon went 
to Khartum, in 1878, as Governor-General o 
the Sudan, he chose a German named Dr. 
Schnitzer, to act as governor over the Egyptian 
provinces at the Equator; and Schnitzer, in order 
to increase his chance of success with the 
Mohammedans, allowed himself to be known as 
Emin Pasha. Emin had served under Gordon as 
medical officer and member of his staff in these 
equatorial provinces, and had proved himself so 
trustworthy, and so sensible in his dealings with 
both Arabs and Africans, that Gordon had the 
highest confidence in him. 

The district over which Emin Pasha acted as 
governor was under Egyptian rule, and included 
on the south the shores of the Lake Albert Nyanza. 
It was so far from Egypt proper that the rulers 
there had the utmost difficulty in managing the 
country ; indeed, the officials, to release themselves 
from the trouble, had placed huge parts of their 
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equatorial dominions in the keeping of the fierce, 
cruel, and crafty Arab slave-traders. The natives 
had to endure fearful oppression—thousands were 
slain, and hundreds were carried away every 
season as slaves. 

Emin Pasha tried to bring into his district the 
blessings of good government; but in everything 
he did he was hindered by the folly and weakness 
of the Egyptian officials. Even the soldiers under 
his command were friendly to the Arab slave- 
traders. For three years, however, he strove 
with success to teach the natives to cultivate 
their fields, to make good roads, and to drive out 
the slave-traders. But at the moment that he 
had most cause to rejoice over the peace and 
happiness he had brought into the land, a great 
disaster ruined the results of his patient labours. 
The Arabs of the Sudan rose in arms to sweep 
both the English and the Egyptians out of that 
part of Africa. 

The leader of the rebellion was an able, vigorous 
man, who called himself the Mahdi, or the suc- 
cessor of the prophet Mohammed. All the Arab 
chiefs flocked to his standard, because he promised 
to restore the slave-trade, their most profitable 
business. He kept his word, and the horrors of 
slavery once more brought untold misery into the 
unhappy land. The rebellion spread from the 
extreme south up to the walls of Khartum, to 
which town the heroic Gordon had been sent by 
the British Government; and Emin Pasha was, 


therefore, cut off from all communication with his 
leader. 
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The Mahdi sent many a messenger to bid 
Emin surrender; but this he steadfastly refused 
to do, and day by day he strengthened the forti- 
fications of his headquarters. At last a despatch 
reached him from Egypt to the effect that the 
Sudan had been abandoned, and that he must 
make his way cut of the country as best he 
could. At an earlier date he might have 
escaped by way of Zanzibar; but even that route 
was now occupied by the Mahdi’s followers. He 
was completely hemmed in. 

For seven years—from 1877 to 1884—Emin had 
been cut off from the outside world. The negroes 
were almost his only companions; the attempt to 
do his duty thoroughly, his only pleasure. The 
Egyptian Government, acting under Gordon's 
advice, had sent Emin to rule the extreme equa- 
torial provinces, and he had done his duty; but 
at the height of his difficulties they rewarded 
him with nothing better than the cold advice, 
‘* Get away as best you can.” 

Little need for wonder is there that his long 
contact with no one but blacks, followed by the 
ingratitude of the Government, preyed upon his 
sensitive mind. Many people have been surprised 
that at a later time he showed traces of indecision. 
The surprise 1s, however, that he, the keen, 
sensitive student, as well as clever leader, was 
able to bear up at all in the midst of dangers, 
trials, and neglect, that might have unhinged the 
‘most rugged of minds. 

It was to rescue this duty-loving Emin Pasha 
that Stanley was summoned from America. By 
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the time he arrived, the Emin Relief Committee, 
as it was called, had begun to make the elaborate 
preparation needed for so difficult a work. Stanley 
would want a large armed force, and a vast stock 
of provisions for a march through, in parts, un- 
friendly districts. ‘Towards meeting the expenses 
the Egyptian Government granted £14,000, the 
Royal Geographical Society contributed £ 1000, 
and other large amounts were sent by wealthy 
people. The King of the Belgians, always deeply 
interested in African affairs, used his powers as 
Sovereign of the Congo Free State in lending 
Stanley the whole fleet of steamers employed in 
the navigation of the Congo. 

More than five hundred applications were sent to 
Stanley by people who wished to become members 
of his staff; and the utmost difficulty was found in 
making a right selection. Lieutenant Stairs was 
the first to be appointed; the second being Mr. 
William Bonny, of the Army Medical Department, 
who was chosen as medical assistant. The chief 
surgeon, Mr. T. H. Parke, was engaged solely on 
account of his long experience in Africa. 

Others appointed were Mr. Troup, Captain 
Nelson, and Mr. J. S. Jameson, all of whom 
were experienced travellers. Less wise were the 
appointments of Major Barttelot, and Mr. A. J. M. 
Jephson. Both of them were energetic and brave; 
but they knew little or nothing of the natives of 
Central Africa, and this inexperience, in the case 
of Major Barttelot, was destined to bring trouble 
to the expedition, and to cast a shadow for a 
while over the fame of Stanley. 


CHAPTER X. 
How Stanley Relieved Emin Pasha. 


a AD he been a king, we could not have 
wished for a more striking testimony of 
the esteem in which he is held, and of his 

wide-spread popularity, than the ovation which 

was made him.” 

These words were written by one who stood on 
the platform of Charing Cross Station, amidst a 
brilliant throng of leave-takers, as Stanley, on 
January 21, 1887, started tor Cairo on his way 
to Zanzibar. On arriving, he lost no time in 
engaging natives to help him in his expedition; 
and he surprised his own friends by making an 
agreement for the services of the famous Arab 
chieftain, Tippu Tib. 

Not only his officers, but responsible people in 
London, regarded the employment of the untrust- 
worthy Arab as a grave error. But Stanley felt 
sure that, in spite of Tippu Tib’s faults, it would 
be impossible, without him, to force a way through 
a country infested by the fierce and warlike Arabs; 
especially since the object of the expedition was 
to effect the rescue of Emin Pasha from an 
encircling host of Tippu’s countrymen. 

. When the preparations had been made, Stanley 

‘started by sea to the Congo, with his whole 

force; and, on the 18th of March, left the ocean 

steamer, and in the vessels of the Free State 
‘i a 
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steamed up the river. At the foot of the Living- 
stone Falls he landed, and led the expedition 
along the road he had himself constructed to 
Leopoldville, the settlement founded by him at 
the farther end of the falls where the navigation 
of the Upper Congo begins. 

After travelling eastward for many days, he left 
Major Barttelot, with two hundred and fifty men, 
in a strongly entrenched position; and on the 
28th of June, with four hundred followers, pushed 
on to the relief of Emin Pasha. An arrangement 
had been made with Tippu Tib to bring to Major 
Barttelot a number of carriers for the conveyance 
of his stores across the continent. 

The natives, not knowing that Stanley’s object 
was to act against the Arabs, their only real 
enemies, resisted him with all their might. At 
the first news of his approach, they set fire to 
their huts, dug holes in the forest roads, and 
planted in them poisoned spikes, whose deadly 
wounds thinned the ranks of the relieving party. 
When the force turned from the dangerous road 
and sought refuge in the forest glades, they were 
assailed by showers of poisoned darts, hurled at 
them by dwarf savages hidden in the trees. It 
was all that Stanley could do to keep his native 
followers from rushing away terror-stricken, to 
avoid the dangers. 

A number of his men were wounded and died ; 
others deserted, and joined the ruffianly bands of 
soldiers belonging to Arab caravans; but still 
Stanley. resolutely pushed forward. For days the 
path lay through forests whose thick branches 
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hid the sunlight; for weeks they had to cut a 
track through jungle grass as thick as bamboo 
canes; nothing in all Stanley’s African expe- 
riences had equalled the toil, misery, and danger 
of this terrible march. 

In a letter to a friend, Stanley has thus described 
his difficulties :— 

‘Take a thick Scottish copse, dripping with 
rain; imagine this copse to be a mere under- 
growth, nourished under the shade of ancient trees 
ranging from one hundred to one hundred and 
eighty feet high; briars and thorns abundant; 
lazy creeks meandering through the depths of 
the jungle, and sometimes a deep tributary of a 
great river. 

‘‘Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages 
of decay and growth; ants and insects of all 
kinds, sizes, and colours, murmuring around ; 
monkeys and chimpanzees above; queer noises 
of birds and animals; crashes in the jungle as 
troops of elephants rush away; dwarfs with 
poisoned arrows, securely hidden behind some 
buttress, or in some dark recess; strong, brown- 
bodied aborigines with terribly sharp spears, 
standing poised, still as dead stumps; rain patter- 
ing down on you every other day in the year; 
an impure atmosphere with its dread consequence 
of fever; gloom throughout the day, and darkness 
almost palpable throughout the night; and then, 
if you will imagine such a forest extending the 
entire distance from Plymouth to Peterhead, you 
will have a fair idea of what we had to endure. ’ 

Their sufferings grew even more intense during 
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the last weeks of this journey through the forest. 
They had reached a country that had been wasted 
by Arab slave-traders. There were no people 
to attack them in this land of grim desolation ; 
but, on the other hand, the absence of human 
beings meant the cutting off of food supplies. 
For days they had nothing to eat but nuts, and 
more than forty died of starvation or fever. When 
at last they reached a settlement, nearly all the 
natives in the famished force ran madly on and 
sold their clothes and weapons for a few grains 
of corn. 

At this settlement, known as Killinga Longa, 
Stanley had to leave Captain Nelson and thirty- 
eight natives, who were all too ill to continue 
the march. Dr. Parke, the chief medical officer, 
remained to take care of them; and into his charge 
were also given seventy loads of goods, and a 
large boat which was being carried in sections 
for the navigation of the Lake Albert Nyanza. 
Some of the natives left in the care of Captain 
Nelson died, several others deserted, and only 
eleven of the number took any further part in 
the expedition. 

Twelve days later, Stanley came to the edge of 
the forest. He has described in eloquent words 
the joy he felt in common with them all, when 
they passed out of the death-like gloom, and saw 
before them the wide-stretching grassy fields, open 
to the pure air, and rejoicing in the sunlight. 
The forest through which they had cut their way, 
amidst toil, suffering, and danger, and at the 
cost of so many lives, is estimated by Stanley 
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as being something like three times the size of 
the British Isles. It was like a glimpse of heaven, 
this sight of the plains of Ibwiri after the long 
night of the forest march. 
Let Stanley tell in his own words what he felt 
when he saw once more the open sky :— 
‘‘Ourselves and men were skeletons. Out of 
three hundred and eighty-nine, we now only 
numbered one hundred and seventy, several of 
whom seemed to have no hope of life left. The 
suffering had been so awful, calamities so numer- 
ous, the forest so endless apparently, that the men 
refused to believe that by and by we should see 
plains and cattle, and the Nyanza, and the white 
man, Emin Pasha. They turned a deaf ear to 
our prayers and entreaties, for, driven by hunger 
and suffering, they sold their rifles and equipments 
for a few ears of Indian corn, deserted with the 
ammunition, and were altogether demoralised. 
‘We halted thirteen days in Ibwiri, and revelled 
on fowls, goats, bananas, corn, sweet potatoes, 
beans, yams, etc. There were still one hundred 
and twenty-six miles from the lake; but, given 
food, such a distance seemed nothing. After one 
hundred and sixty days’ continuous gloom, we 
saw the light of broad day shining around us, 
and making all things beautiful. We thought 
we had never seen grass so green, or country so 
lovely. The men literally yelled and leaped with 
joy, and raced over the ground with their burdens. 
Ah! this was the old spirit of former expeditions, 
successfully completed, all of a sudden revived.” 
The route now lay through a densely populated 
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region, where the villages were so thickly planted 
that they stretched on and on for miles like one 
long street. It was a pleasant land of hills and 
dales, of broad fertile plains watered by pretty 
rivers. But the inhabitants were hostile to an 
extreme. Brandishing their spears, blowing horns, 
and yelling like demons, the dusky hosts rushed 
down the hill-sides to overwhelm the little band 
that had come so far and endured so much for the 
relief of Emin Pasha. 

Stanley managed to check each rush by the 
discharge of firearms, weapons never before seen 
or heard by the enemy; and pushing bravely 
on through swarms of blacks who, but for their 
terror at the flash and noise of guns, might 
have destroyed him and his force in a few 
minutes, he had the pleasure of knowing that 
he should soon be able to show his men the 
waters of the great lake gleaming in the distance. 

On December 18, 1887, after the usual midday 
halt for rest and food, the force resumed its march 
towards the east. What followed can be best 
described in Stanley’s own words :— 

‘‘ Fifteen minutes later I cried out, ‘ Prepare 
yourselves for a sight of the Nyanza!’ 

‘*The men murmured and doubted, and said— 

‘¢¢'Why does the master continually talk to us 
in this way? Nyanza, indeed! Is not this a 
plain, and can we not see mountains at least four 
days’ march ahead of us?’ 

‘‘At 1.30 p.m. the Albert Nyanza was below 
them. | 


‘‘Now it was my turn to jeer and scoff at the 
T.M.T, r 
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doubters; but as I was about to ask them what 
they saw, so many came to kiss my hands and 
beg my pardon, that I could not say a word. 
This was my reward.” 

The Albert Nyanza formed part of the boundaries 
of the land over which the Egyptian Government 
had sent Emin Pasha to rule; but as yet Stanley 
had received no news concerning the man he 
had come to relieve. The lake would have to be 
crossed before anything further could be done. 
The boat, as the reader will remember, was at 
Killinga Longa, the settlement where Captain 
Nelson and a number of sick natives had been left 
to recover from illness. : 

Stanley, eager and resolute as ever, and re- 
gardless of his own comfort, retraced his steps 
across the plain. On re-entering Ibwiri, he sent 
Lieutenant Stairs with a strong force to the 
settlement. When they returned with Captain 
Nelson, Dr. Parke, the remnant of the sick 
natives, and the all-important boat, he once more 
crossed the plain, and rejoined the rest of his 
force beside the waters of the Albert Nyanza. 

A letter awaited him on his return. Emin 
Pasha had heard of the arrival of a white man; 
and guessing the object of the expedition, had 
despatched a messenger to him across the lake. 
In reply, Stanley sent Mr. Jephson to the Pasha ; 
and on April 28, 1888, a steamer was seen coming 
in Stanley’s direction. Among the passengers 
were Mr, Jephson and Emin Pasha, 


CHAPTER XI. 


How Stanley Faced a Great Trouble. 


TANLEY now supposed that his work was 
S done, and that nothing more remained but 
to march with the rescued Pasha to the 
coast, and embark for Europe. But before that 
happy end of his labours arrived, there lay before 
him months of toil and danger, intense disappoint- 
ment, and sorrow deep and bitter. 

From the first moment of his meeting with the 
man whose relief was the object of the dangerous 
and costly expedition, Stanley saw that there was 
trouble in store. Emin reported that he had a 
strong force behind him of loyal soldiers; and he 
was eloquent in declaring that it was his duty to 
remain with the people who had been so devoted 
to him. Sometimes he seemed willing to accom- 
pany Stanley. Soon afterwards he shrank from 
the thought of leaving the country; and when 
weeks had passed, he was still unable to make up 
his mind one way or the other. 

There can be no doubt that Emin had so 
strong a love for the region over which he had 
ruled, that he was unwilling to turn his back 
upon it for ever. He could not see, as Stanley 
and the outside world did, that the Arabs were 
the masters in equatorial Soudan, and that a 
civilised ruler had no chance against them. 
His indecision worried Stanley exceedingly. 

9: 
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During the weeks in which Emin was trying 
to make up his mind, Stanley had received no 
news from that section of the party which he had 
left behind under the command of Major Barttelot. 
The reason that he had gone on in advance was 
the want of carriers. These Tippu Tib had 
promised to engage, and Stanley, feeling sure 
that the Arab chief would be true to his word, 
went forward in the confident belief that before 
long he would be joined at the Albert Nyanza 
by Major Barttelot and the stock of goods over 
which he had been placed in charge. 

When Stanley found that he must wait in 
patience while Emin was trying to make up his 
mind, he resolved to occupy his time by march- 
ing into the interior to meet the long-expected 
force of Major Barttelot. 

Accompanied only by a troop of his faithful 
natives from Zanzibar, he recrossed the plain, 
and eagerly kept gazing ahead for a sign of the 
approach of Major Barttelot’s force. But weeks 
passed, and no sign came to gladden his eyes. 
The only pleasure he had at this time was when 
he called at the settlement where he had left 
Dr. Parke, Captain Nelson, and Lieutenant Stairs. 
It cheered him to find that they were safe and 
well. But nearly three months passed after leav- 
ing Emin Pasha, before Stanley arrived at the 
place where he had stationed his rear-guard. 
What he saw and heard there saddened him with 
a lifelong sorrow. 

Let us turn now to the history of Major 
Barttelot’s force from the day when Stanley, 
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through want of carriers, had pushed on to the 
relief of Emin Pasha with perfect confidence in 
the fidelity of Tippu Tib, and in the activity and 
good sense of the heroic young major. The 
camp in which Barttelot, in company with 
Jameson, Bonny, Troup, and Ward, awaited 
the arrival of Tippu Tib and his promised six 
hundred carriers, has been thus described by an 
officer of the Congo Free State :— 

‘‘The stronghold containing the stores of the 
Europeans was an inclosure about thirty yards 
square, inclosed by a strong palisade of sticks, 
from two to three inches in diameter, and twelve 
to fifteen feet in length. These were planted as 
close together as possible, just leaving room to 
insert the muzzle of a gun between them. On 
the side facing the river, the palisade was planted 
on the very edge of an almost vertical descent of 
fifty feet. This side, being perfectly unassailable 
by natives or Arabs, needed no further defence. 
The two entrances to this inclosure were about 
three feet wide, and defended by a door formed 
of planks made from the thick bottoms of large 
canoes. These doors were closed every night, 
and two men set to guard them. The trench, 
crossed by means of some light planks, could 
have been pulled up in less than half a minute.” 

For nearly a year Barttelot waited patiently 
within this fortified inclosure for the arrival of 
Tippu Tib and his carriers. But the wily Arab, 
whom Stanley has been severely and perhaps 
justly blamed for trusting, made excuse after’ 
excuse for delaying; and during all that dreary 
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time, Major Barttelot, keenly earnest to push on 
and be at work, had to idly sit and wait behind 
his palisades. 

What thoughts were in Tippu’s mind, no one 
can tell. He may have formed a dislike for the 
gallant young officer; he may have brooded over 
the idea that Stanley’s main work was not so 
much to rescue Emin Pasha as to lessen the 
influence of the Arabs in Africa; but whatever 
the cause for his action, the fact remains that 
he broke the solemn agreement he had made 
with Stanley at Zanzibar, and proved himself 
the most treacherous of friends. 

When Barttelot felt that he could wait no 
longer, he and his white companions, by the 
help of an interpreter, had a long talk with the 
Arab. Friendly words were on Tippu’s lips, and 
he went back to his people with the promise that 
he would send the carriers at once. But when 
he ordered his men to march to the camp, he 
advised them not to work too hard, and to shoot 
the major if he spoke harshly to them. 

In the middle of June 1888, the carriers arrived, 
and the rear-guard were able to resume their 
long-delayed journey. Mr. Troup had already 
been sent to the coast as an invalid; Ward had 
gone on in advance to carry tidings to Stanley 
of the starting of the force; while Barttelot, with 
Jameson and Bonny, went cheerfully on for over 
a month. Then, on the roth of July, the evil 
advice of the Arab chief bore its terrible fruit. 
The carriers suddenly turned upon the heroic 
Barttelot, and having murdered him, fled. 
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In sore distress, their leader dead, with no 
carriers to convey their goods, the little band 
felt hopelessly stranded amidst the wilds of 
Central Africa. Mr. Jameson hurried off to 
engage fresh carriers, but died of fever before 
he had gone far; and Mr. Bonny, the youngest 
of the officers, had to take the command. A 
month after Barttelot’s death, Stanley was en- 
countered on his way to meet them; and the 
story to which he had to listen was the crowning 
sorrow of his lifetime. 

He had left five officers in charge of the 
rearguard; only one stood before him on that 
mournful day of meeting. The force they com- 
manded numbered two hundred and fifty-seven ; of 
these but fifty healthy men and twenty invalids 
remained. The news stunned Stanley for a 
moment; but in the heart of Africa, surrounded 
by foes, and with duty staring him in the face, 
it was idle to give way to grief; so, with all his 
old energy, he pressed on with his work. After 
sending a message to Tippu Tib—of whose part 
in the murder of poor Barttelot he had then not 
the slightest idea—to join him with all speed, 
he hurried forward once again to the shores of 
Lake Nyanza. 

As he neared the lake he received news of 
Emin Pasha and Mr. Jephson. It proved, as 
Stanley often suspected, that the Pasha had been 
mistaken in supposing that his Egyptian guards 
were true to him. Europe believed that Emin, 
backed up by trustworthy officials and soldiers, 
was the ruling figure in a contented and well- 
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governed country, whose only trouble consisted 
in threatened attacks from hordes of the Mahdi 
outside. After all, it appeared that fierce and 
hostile though the Mahdists were, Emin’s worst 
enemies were within his own borders; and that 
the Pasha was actually a prisoner in the hands 
of his subjects. 

Mr. Jephson, whose stay with Emin had taught 
him the truth, writes :— 

‘‘The Pasha possessed only a semblance—a 
mere rag—of authority; and if he required 
anything of importance to be done, he could 
no longer order—he was obliged to beg—his 
officers to do it. In May 1888, we thought, 
as most people in Europe and Egypt had been 
taught to hclieve by the Pasha’s own letters, 
that all his difficulties came from events outside 
his own country; whereas, in point of fact, 
his real danger arose from within. Thus we 
were led to place our trust in people who were 
utterly unworthy of our confidence or help.” 

To add to the confusion, the followers of the 
Mahdi attacked the country, and Emin’s forces, 
led by his own rebellious officers, were beaten. 
This disaster, however, resulted in the Pasha’s 
release, for the soldiers, having lost all trust 
in their officers, demanded that he should be 
set free. When these particulars reached Stanley, 
he ordered Jephson to return, and from him 
heard the news that Emin, for whose relief they 
had travelled so far and suffered so much, siill 
refused to be relieved. > 

Stanley was now determined to have the 
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matter settled once and for all. So much time 
had been wasted that the hour had now come 
when Emin must act decidedly one way or the 
other. ‘‘There must be no hesitation,” Stanley 
wrote; ‘‘I want a positive yea or nay, and 
home we go.” If the Pasha needed help, 
Stanley promised that he should have it, but 
he would not permit further delay. Soon after- 
wards a messenger arrived with the news that 
Emin had consented to be relieved, and was on 
his way in the steamer to join Stanley. 

With all Emin’s faults of indecision, it must 
be remembered that for years in this distant 
equatorial province he had made a brave en- 
deavour to rule a semi-savage land according to 
civilised ideas of government. His love for the 
people had made him blind to their faults; and 
even when he saw that his attempts were hope- 
less, he still found it hard to make up his mind 
to leave the country. 

With great misgiving, he gave way; and had 
he delayed much longer, his fate would have been 
sealed, for the men he loved so dearly had already 
made up their minds to hang him. On the roth 
of April, Stanley turned away from the shining 
waters of Lake Albert Nyanza; and with Emin 
and his followers, consisting of one hundred and 
thirty-four men, ninety women, one hundred and 
eighty-seven female servants, and one hundred 
and ten little children, he started on his march 
towards Zanzibar. 

News of his great work had preceded him; 
and on reaching the eastern shores of Africa, 
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with only a narrow channel separating him from 
the island of Zanzibar, he and Emin were wel- 
comed with enthusiasm. Palm leaves were strewn 
along the path; triumphal arches crossed the 
roads along which they went; war-ships of many 
European nations thundered forth their salutes ; 
representatives of Queen Victoria welcomed them ; 
grand banquets awaited them; and Stanley, tn 
reply to many a joyous greeting, devoutly thanked 
God for his success, and spoke in words of pity 
and admiration of the noble efforts of Major 
Barttelot and others who had laboured with such 
steadfast bravery, and whose bones lay under the 
soil of Central Africa. 

During Stanley’s short stay at Zanzibar, 
hundreds of telegrams reached him; but none 
gave him more pleasure than the following 
message from Queen Victoria: ‘‘My thoughts 
are often with you and your brave followers, 
whose dangers and hardships are now at an 
end. Once more I heartily congratulate all, in- 
cluding the survivors of the gallant Zanzibars, who 
displayed such devotion and fortitude during 
your marvellous expedition.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
How Stanley Returned to England. 


MIN PASHA, who had been rescued at the 
k cost of so much suffering to Stanley, was 
far from grateful for all that had been 
done for him. His first act on returning to 
his own land, was to blame Stanley for forcing 
him, as he said, against his will to leave the 
land whose officers and natives would have 
gladly taken part in his hanging, had they been 
allowed the chance; and the ingratitude of Emin 
cast a shadow over Stanley’s life. 

In addition to Stanley’s direct work in the 
rescue of Emin, he had taken the opportunity 
of making considerable additions to our geo- 
graphical knowledge of Africa. He had proved 
the existence of the extensive forest in the Congo 
valley covering an extent of land as large as 
France and Spain put together; he had dis- 
covered the exact position of the mountains of 
the Moon, and explored six thousand square 
miles of water, never before seen by man, in the 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. ‘‘I always suspected,” 
he writes, ‘‘that in the central regions between 
the equatorial lakes something worth seeing 
would be found, but I was not prepared for such 
a harvest of new facts.” 

For fifty days, Stanley, when he _ reached 
Cairo on his way back to Europe, halted to 
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write the wonderful and sorrowful story of his 
journey for the relief of Emin Pasha. The title 
of the book was: ‘‘In Darkest Africa; or, The 
Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor 
of Equatoria.” 

Thousands of copies of the book were quickly 
sold : it was translated into the principal languages 
of Europe; newspapers devoted columns to the 
description of it; and in the halls of the mighty 
and the homes of the working classes, it was 
read with eager interest. 

When the book was finished, Stanley went to 
Europe. At Brindisi, he was met by the King 
of Italy; at Belgium, he was the honoured guest 
of the king of that country; in Holland, the 
people accorded him the welcome usually given 
to a conqueror; and, on reaching England, his 
triumph was complete. 

Ministers of State, and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army, met him at Dover; 
tens of thousands of sight-seers roared forth their 
hearty welcome; and a royal messenger brought 
him an invitation to visit Sandringham as the guest 
of the Prince of Wales (now King Edward VII.). 

The crowning triumph was his reception in 
London by the Royal Geographical Society. In 
the presence of a brilliant throng, he walked into 
St. James’s Hall with the Prince of Wales on one 
side and the Duke of Edinburgh on the other, 
and an audience of seven thousand people rose to 
greet him as he stood upon the platform to relate 
the story of the relief of Emin Pasha. 

In the midst of these triumphs, the shadow 
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of the sad fate that befel Major Barttelot fell 
across his path. The friends of the brilliant 
young officer naturally bewailed his loss; and 
they bitterly blamed Stanley for trusting the 
treacherous Tippu Tib, after having had so 
many proofs of his crafty selfishness. Stanley, 
conscious of his own earnest endeavours to do 
the right thing amidst difficulties more intense 
and trying than any traveller in any land had 
ever experienced, replied hotly to the charges 
brought against him; and this unhappy cloud 
dimmed the lustre of his triumph. 

On July 12, 1890, a vast congregation assembled 
in Westminster Abbey to witness the wedding 
of Mr. Henry Morton Stanley to Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, a gifted as well as a charming lady. 
The presence of the crowd, which included many 
of the foremost in the land, was a fitting tribute to 
the fame of the heroic and untiring rescuer and 
explorer; but a greater triumph still awaited him. 

Side by side with his bride, he passed through 
the western porch, and faced the expectant throng 
outside. At once arose a mighty shout of wel- 
come, repeated again and again, and carried on 
and on along the lines of cheering people. At 
that proud moment Stanley knew that his brave 
and patient endeavours, his willing self-sacrifice 
for the good of others and for the increase of 
the world’s knowledge, his toils, his sufferings, 
and his success had not been in vain. He had 
touched the hearts of his fellow-countrymen, and 
for him there could be no higher reward beneath 
the sun. | 
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After a successful lecturing tour in America, 
Stanley returned to England, and, in 1895, was 
elected Member of Parliament for North Lambeth. 
He, however, took little interest in politics, and 
seldom spoke in the House, and at the election, 
in 1900, he retired from public life, in which he 
had never shown any keen interest. 

His closing years were spent at a country 
house, near Woking in Surrey, around the 
beautiful home being seventy acres of fields and 
woodlands. In this pleasant retreat, brightened 
by the companionship of a clever and sympathetic 
wife, he took a real interest in planning and re- 
arranging his estate, and in looking after the 
comfort and well-being of his work-people. 
Stanley died, March roth, 1904, from the effects 
of a chill, brought about while out driving in 
cold weather, when in a weak state of health. 

He was, undoubtedly, one of the foremost men 
of his time, and his name will ever live in cone 
nection with African exploration. In stature he 
was small; in build, sturdy. There was much 
that resembled Livingstone in his dark brown 
face, keen eyes, and powerful jaw. His powers 
of persuasion were great, and his conversation 
was SO impressive and dramatic as to interest all 
who listened to him. 

The strong, determined nature, which carried 
him in triumph through so many difficulties, 
gained for him enemies ; but he could count upon 
the devotion of a host of friends. He passed to 
his rest lamented and honoured by a sorrowing 
and admiring nation. 


[SABELLA L, BIRD 


ISABELLA L. BIRD. 
(MRS. BISHOP.) 


CHAPTER I. 
A Great Lady Traveller. 


HE Royal Geographical Society was in a 
T difficulty. A great traveller had surprised 
the English - speak - 
ing world by diving into 
the recesses of lands whose 
people and customs were 
almost unknown outside 
their own limits, and by 
writing books about these 
countries, full of charm and 
interest to thousands of 
thoughtful and delighted 
readers. 

It was proposed that this traveller should be 
rewarded by being elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. But many objected; the 
traveller was a lady, and never before had a 
lady been chosen for such an honour. Common- 
sense, however, finally prevailed, and before 
the meeting was over, Miss Isabella L. Bird 
(afterwards known as Mrs. Bishop) was told that 


she had the right to place after her name the magic 
letters, F.R.G.S. 
i 7.6. T. 
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Many special qualities are needed by the traveller 
who would push his way through regions almost, 
or wholly, unexplored. He must be brave and 
skilful, eager and energetic ; he must have a clever 
head, and plenty of tact in dealing with native 
races. In addition, it is highly necessary that 
he should be strong and sound in body. All 
the more, therefore, are we surprised at the 
marvels accomplished by Mrs. Bishop. Her 
spine was weak, and she sometimes found it 
difficult to walk; and, in her long travels, she 
often suffered from want of sleep. 

It was because of her weakness that she first 
became a traveller; and from the time when, at 
the age of twenty-two, she went to North America 
with a party of relations, up to the recent years 
during which she explored the centre of China, 
visiting regions then unknown to Europeans, she 
was ever in search, not only of fresh knowledge, 
but of health. 

Small in body, the fair-faced, gentle-voiced 
woman never allowed weariness to keep her back ; 
and her doings have won an enduring place among 
the marvels of modern travel. Her eager, active 
mind found no pleasure in repose. ‘‘I get quite 
worn out in England,” she once wrote. ‘‘I must 
go away and travel. Travelling is such a rest!” 

By travelling, she did not mean a trip to the 
seaside, or a visit to the English lakes; nor would 
a journey along the Rhine, or a few weeks amidst 
the shining heights of the snow-clad Alps satisfy 
her. Places such as these were known by the 
many, and could be reached quickly and easily. 
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The regions that attracted her were the distant 
and the mysterious. 

She longed to learn the ways of natives of 
whom Europeans knew nothing, or scarcely 
anything; to see mountains and rivers that as 
yet were not clearly marked on the maps; to 
cross plains and tablelands into whose solitudes 
travellers had not dared to penetrate. It is these 
excursions that give so deep an interest to the 
doings of Mrs. Bishop. 

We have but to read the titles of her books 
to gain an idea of what she meant by rest. An 
account of her American journey was published 
in 1856, and many years later another of her 
books appeared, entitled ‘‘Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands.” Then readers of travel were 
delighted with ‘‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains,” and with ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan.” Her next book was ‘‘The Golden 
Chersonese,” a record of her journeys in the 
Malay Peninsula—the pretty title being the 
suggestion of a deeply-loved sister, who remem- 
bered that Milton had alluded to that far corner 
of Asia in the lines from ‘‘ Paradise Lost” : 


‘Down from the Golden Chersonese.” 


Among other records of her travels, she 
wrote, ‘‘Korea and Her Neighbours;” ‘The 
Yangtze and Beyond;” and ‘‘Among the 
Thibetans;” and _ besides these places, she 
visited, but has not described in books, Australia 
and New Zealand, India and Morocco, Armenia 
and Palestine. Concerning most of these regions 
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she rightly thought that there was nothing new 
to tell. 

Of all the lands through which she travelled, 
India appeared to her to be the most depress- 
ing. It was a sadness to her to notice the 
wide gulf that parted the masses of the people 
from the higher classes. She saw millions of 
her fellow-subjects of whom she could learn 
nothing with regard to their real thoughts; 
who lived wretchedly and without hope; who 
were, indeed, like Him of whom they knew 
nothing, ‘‘ Despised and rejected of men.” 

In all other lands she could speak and mix 
with the lowliest; in India, the strict rules of 
society which she could not break, no matter 
how hard she tried, kept her utterly apart from 
the people whom she so longed to know. The 
poor country of Thibet was to her a more 
cheerful place than the Empire of India with 
all its grandeur and wealth. 

Japan always had a charm for her, as it has 
in the minds of those who have seen the fairy- 
like beauty of its gardens and dwellings, its 
mountains, vales, and rivers; but, of all places, 
China was to her the most interesting. Her 
mind was captivated by the wonderful loveliness 
of the scenery, by the cleverness of the people, 
and the mystery that seemed to surround them; 
by the vast history of the country, extending 
back to centuries before the time when the 
English nation was founded. 

With its people so silent and mysterious, so 
calmly unmindful of the Western World, so 
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self-reliant, so strong in their love for art and 
education, she was ever confident that the future 
of this Eastern Empire was full of hope and 
interest. Other travellers had told of the dangers 
of the interior; but she has been able to pay a 
warm tribute to the kindly help ever afforded her 
in Chinese regions so remote that the people had 
never before seen a European. 

Although Mrs. Bishop made careful arrange- 
ments in preparation for her journeys, her ideas 
with regard to luggage were different from those 
of most ladies. She had a strong objection to 
taking with her a pile of trunks and portmanteaus, 
and sensibly believed that the articles most likely 
to be of use in the country to which she was 
going, could best be bought from the natives 
themselves. A camp-bed, however, because of 
her weak spine, was always a part of her luggage. 
It is also interesting to note that among the 
various ways in which she has ridden from place 
to place, her favourite mode of conveyance was 
in a chair carried on poles by natives. 

During the rest of this little book we shall 
speak of the distinguished lady traveller by the 
name of Mrs. Bishop. It was at the end of her 
journey through the Malay Peninsula, during 
1879, that Miss Isabella Bird became the wife 
of Dr. Joseph Bishop. Not until her husband’s 
death, in 1886, did the longing for travel again 
fill her mind. 


CHAPTER Il. 
A Visit to Canton. 


T would require a far larger book than ours 
to tell even briefly all that Mrs. Bishop saw 
or did in the many lands she visited. Let us 

then follow her in pleasant imagination through 
one only of her journeys, and learn something 
of the brave spirit, the untiring energy, the 
gracious, kindly manner, which led a gentle 
woman safely through almost unknown regions 
into parts of which an armed man might have 
feared to enter. Listen now to the story of 
Mrs. Bishop’s voyage from Japan to China, and 
on to the Malay Peninsula, and of her wanderings 
through that interesting corner of Asia. 

On December 19, 1878, a steamer left the 
port of Yokohama, in Japan, bound for Hong 
Kong, the little British colony off the coast of 
China. It was as wretched a vessel as had ever 
crossed the China Sea—dirty and damp, cold 
and dark. The chimneys of the stoves smoked 
so much that no fires could be lighted; drops 
of water trickled down the cabin walls; and the 
few passengers, muffled in heavy wraps, shivered 
as they sat on benches, trying to eat badly-cooked 
food served on soiled table-linen. Such were 
among the miserable experiences of Mrs. Bishop, 
the famous Asiatic traveller, as she left the bright 
and flowery land of Japan, with the object of 
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visiting the interesting but little-known regions of 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Discomforts were forgotten for the moment by 
our traveller as the dingy steamboat carried her 
into the harbour of Victoria, the capital of Hong 
Kong. A blue sky brightened the scene; tower- 
ing rocks looked down upon the city; smiling 
gardens and thick clusters of trees made the 
surroundings beautiful. 

The importance of the harbour was shown in the 
crowd of ocean steamers that lay at anchor there ; 
war-vessels of many nations were assembled to pro- 
tect the trading rights of their respective countries ; 
and among the stately liners and majestic iron- 
clads, little Chinese boats, with three-cornered 
brown sails, skimmed in and out in strange con- 
trast with the stern dignity of the warships. 
Above all waved the British flag. 

An adventure awaited Mrs. Bishop the moment 
she entered the harbour of Hong Kong. We have 
her kind permission to tell in her own words, as 
given in the book, ‘‘The Golden Chersonese,”’ 
some of her experiences; and she has many 
interesting things to say about her first day at 
Hong Kong. In answer to her inquiry, an official 
replied: ‘It’s no use going ashore; the town’s 
‘half burned, and burning still; there’s not a bed 
to be had at any hotel for love or money.” 

‘‘ However,” writes Mrs. Bishop, ‘‘ through the 
politeness of the mail-agent, I did go ashore in 
the launch, but we had to climb through and 
over at least eight tiers of boats, crammed with 
refugees, mainly women and children, and piled 
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up with all sorts of household goods, whole and 
broken! .. . ‘The palace of the English bishop,’ 
they said, ‘was still untouched ;’ so, escaping, I 
got into a bamboo-chair, with two long poles 
which rested on the shoulders of two lean coolies, 
who carried me to my destination. . . 

‘Streets choked up with household goods and 
the costly contents of shops, treasured books and 
nick-nacks lying on the dusty pavements, with 
beds, pictures, clothing, mirrors, goods of all 
sorts; Chinamen dragging their possessions to 
the hills; Chinawomen, some of them with hoofs 
rather than feet, carrying their children on their 
backs, and under their arms; officers, black with 
smoke, working at the hose like firemen... 
loud and frequent explosions, heavy crashes as 
of tottering walls, and, above all, the loud bell 
of the Romish cathedral tolling rapidly.” 

The scene of the fire formed a strange and 
exciting experience for Mrs. Bishop on her first 
visit to China. Sikh sentries stood unmoved 
amidst the uproar and confusion; poor Chinese 
women, surrounded by their goods that had been 
dragged from the burning houses, sat in the open 
air showing in their stolid faces no traces of fear 
or anxiety; wild and piteous cries arose from 
crowds of coloured people; and around the 
prison, in which hundreds of the worst characters 
in the East were shut up, stood lines of soldiers, 
armed with loaded muskets, ready to lead the 
criminals to a place of safety, should the prison 
catch fire, or to shoot them if they tried to 
escape. Then, fortunately, the wind changed, 
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the flames were carried in an opposite direction, 
and the fire was soon brought under control. 

After ten days’ stay at Hong Kong, Mrs. Bishop 
went by river to Canton, that mighty and 
wonderful town which has never failed to delight 
the visitor from Europe. The journey was not 
pleasant. She had heard of the fearful thing once 
done by a gang of Chinese pirates who bought 
tickets as passengers on one of these river steamers 
and soon afterwards murdered the officers; and the 
deed came back to her remembrance when she 
found herself to be the only European among 
nearly two thousand passengers. 

The cheapest part of the vessel—the steerage 
—was occupied by fifteen hundred Chinese of the 
lowest class. Because it was not safe to let them 
be above deck, they were huddled together below, 
and securely locked in. At each entrance to their 
quarters stood one of the crew, armed, and with 
strict orders to shoot the first poor Chinaman 
who showed his face on deck. 

In addition, the lady noticed a row of rifles, 
with bayonets and revolvers; and she understood 
the peril that lay hidden under the hatchways 
when an official entered to place the bayonets 
ready for use, and to load the firearms. But there 
was, happily, no need to employ the weapons, 
and on New Year’s Day, 1879, our traveller safely 
reached the famous town of Canton. 

Many were the marvels that surprised and 
delighted her. The quaint Chinese boats, the 
pagodas, the native dresses and manners; the 
unexpected likeness of the buildings to the funny 
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pictures seen in England on Chinese tea-wrappers 
and canisters, the canvas awnings that cover 
many of the narrow streets, the Tartar city 
inclosed by high walls in the midst of Canton, the 
curious custom of shutting up each road at ten 
o'clock at night by means of locked barricades 
beyond which no one except the watchman is 
allowed to pass—all these things were a long 
delight to the visitor. 

‘(My admiration and amazement never cease,” 
she writes. ‘I grudge the hours that I am 
obliged to spend in sleep; a week has gone 
like half a day, each hour heightening my 
impressions of the fascination and interest of 
Canton, and of the singular force and importance 
of the Chinese. . . . As we sat at midday at the 
five-storeyed pagoda, which, from a corner of 
the outer wall overlooks the Tartar city, and 
ever since, through this crowded week, I have 
wished that the sun would stand still in the 
cloudless sky, and let me dream of gorgeous 
sunlight, light without heat, of narrow lanes 
rich in colour, of the glints of sunlight on em- 
broideries and cloth of gold... of the wonder- 
ful river life, and all the busy, crowded, costumed 
hurry of the streets, where blue banners hanging 
here and there show that in these houses death 
has stilled some busy brains for evermore.” 

Some idea of the size and the strange life of 
this wonderful town may be gathered from the 
fact that a quarter of a million of the poorer 
people live in floating houses along the banks 
of the river and the numerous canals. Some 
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of these house-boats serve as shops; and while 
in the daytime the men are working as labourers 
ashore, the women may be seen paddling in little 
boats over the water engaged in the pleasant 
occupation of shopping. To the credit of the 
women it can be said that they keep their boat- 
homes beautifully clean and tidy. 

Among Mrs. Bishop’s experiences in Canton 
was a visit to a ‘‘dog and cat restaurant,” where 
well-dressed men were sitting in evident enjoy- 
ment of the dainties spread before them; and it 
was a common sight to see exposed for sale in 
the shops rows of dogs and cats, with their tails 
left on to prove to intending purchasers that the 
delicacies hanging there were no deception at all, 
but actual dog and cat flesh. Once, our traveller 
tasted some ‘‘birds’-nest” soup, and liked it; 
though if she had known what it was at the 
time, the probability is that she would have sent 
the curious stuff away untasted. | 

About a fortnight after leaving Canton, a 
steamer, with Mrs. Bishop as one of its passen- 
gers, had turned from the China Sea, and was 
making for the British possession of Singapore, 
the large island at the south of the Malay Pen- 
insula. The traveller’s visit to China was nothing 
more than a break she had willingly made in her 
journey, her main object being to visit some of 
the little-known parts of the Malay Peninsula; 
and at Singapore, the story told in her book, 
‘‘ The Golden Chersonese, ” really begins. 


CHAPTER III. 
From Singapore to Malacca. 


T was in the middle of January 1879, that 
Mrs. Bishop came in sight of the tropical 
island of Singapore. Her eyes were delighted 

with the wealth of bananas and pine-apples pro- 
duced in that hot and fertile country ; with the 
beauty and abundance of the flowers ; by the sight 
of canoes, laden with branches and sprays of 
exquisite coral, that skimmed across the clear 
blue waters; and by the abundance of shells of 
the loveliest and brightest tints. 

The town of Singapore is two miles away from 
the landing-place, and the drive thither was along 
a road which opened out all the chief features of 
a tropical country. The vegetation was one mass 
of tangled profusion, and here and there a man- 
grove swamp would come into view as a picture of 
desolation amidst a wonderland of beauty. Here 
there would be an avenue of palms and bananas, 
there a grove of pomegranates. Date and sago 
plantations, boughs bending under the weight of 
pine-apples, india-rubber and lime trees, were 
massed in clusters, or stretched in long lines 
from the coast to the town; and among them 
all trailed the lovely blossoms of the orchid. 

Mrs. Bishop’s main object was a journey to 
the northern regions of the Malay Peninsula, 
whose country and people were little known 
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to Europeans; but she has many a pleasant 
thing to tell us of this island and town of 
Singapore in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
The people greatly interested her. The ruling 
classes, of course, were the English; but they 
were few in number, and their plain clothing 
made but a poor show in comparison with the 
colour and grace of the dresses worn by the 
rest of the inhabitants. 

Among a population, at the time of this visit, 
of about one hundred and forty thousand, more 
than half were Chinese, and the hues of their 
clothing varied from the blue or brown cotton 
of the labourer to the rich silks and brocades of 
the merchants. The spotless white robes of the 
Parsee traders, and the white muslin of the tall 
Sikh soldiers, formed a pretty contrast with the 
red costumes of the Malay fishermen, the dark 
silks worn by the clever, business-like Arabs and 
Jews, and the red and white dresses of the Klings 
from the Indian Coromandel coast. 

Among this display of colour, the Bombay 
merchants moved in their picturesque attire of 
white turbans, draperies and full trousers, the 
only relief to the white array being their crimson 
sashes. In addition to those races, there were 
traders from Borneo, Sumatra, and other islands 
of the Malay Archipelago, sailors from Java, and 
a number of Bengal natives who were employed 
as grooms and washermen. 

Next in interest to the people of many races 
that fill the streets of Singapore, are the bazaars, 
with their overhead screens making the foot-paths 
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shady at midday. There crowds of buyers 
and sellers make a din of voices as they chatter 
over the prices of the goods—the buyers eager 
for bargains, the sellers equally eager to cheat 
their customers. The Chinese, our author tells 
us, always ask more than they are ready to take, 
while the Klings start by trying to get double 
the worth of the goods. Amidst all this con- 
fusion may be heard the ringing of bells and 
the beating of drums in noisy invitation to 
heathen places of worship; and from the towers 
of Mohammedan temples come shrill cries bidding 
the Arabs to enter and pray. 

On the 20th of January Mrs. Bishop bade farewell 
to Singapore, and started on a small steamer, the 
Rainbow, for the British Dependency of Malacca, 
the first of the five great states through which 
she intended to travel along the western shores 
of the Malay Peninsula. All the other passengers 
were Chinese merchants and labourers, the only 
person on board to whom she could talk being the 
engineer, a kindly Welshman. She was shown 
her cabin, and knew at once that there would be 
no chance of sleep in the dirty little hole where 
cockroaches innumerable would be her companions 
during the night. 

When she shrank from even entering so foul 
a sleeping-place, the engineer carried a mattress 
and pillows on deck where she could rest in the 
balmy night air. Then he told her the history 
of his sixteen children, the eldest not seventeen 
years of age; gave her a box of matches, and 
as he disappeared below, said, “If you want 
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anything during the night, just call ‘engineer’ 
down the engine sky-light.” 

It was a delicious night, and she lay for a 
while dreamily watching the stars in the Southern 
Cross ; but at early dawn, after a refreshing sleep, 
she was aroused by the screeching voice of a 
Chinaman, who had come to wash the decks. 
Lifting her mattress on to a bench, she fell 
asleep again, and did not awake until the 
rattling of the anchor chain told her that the 
steamer had reached Malacca, where a delightful 
view awaited her. 

The bay of Malacca, fringed with coco-palms, 
lay in a long, curved line, and behind it were 
hills and dense forests, and farther away still 
rose the great Mount Ophir, into whose ribs the 
miners dug for gold. She looked at the green 
islands towards the south, at the old town of 
Malacca with its low, red-tiled houses, at the tree- 
surrounded bungalows where the wealthier people 
lived, at the hills where gems were found, at the 
mountain through which ran the golden veins 
—and she wondered if this were, indeed, the 
Ophir of the Bible, and this land the ‘‘ Golden 
Chersonese,” of which the ancients sang. 

The steamer was soon surrounded by a number 
of Malay boats, and by one of them Mrs. Bishop 
sent the letter which was to introduce her to the 
Governor of Malacca. But a message came back 
to the effect that the governor had gone on a 
journey into the country. Helpless, hungry, and 
not knowing what to do, she sat on deck amidst 


a crowd of Malays and Chinese; so friendless did 
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she feel in this strange part of the world, that 
She began to doubt whether she ought to have 
undertaken such an expedition. 

- But the outlook, after three hours of waiting, 
grew brighter. A boat, rowed by native police- 
men, swept across the still waters towards the 
steamer; and a clergyman stepped on deck. He 
had been asked by the governor to welcome the 
lady to Malacca, and to conduct her to com- 
fortable quarters. Comfortable they would have 
been in every respect, had it not been for the 
mosquitoes—‘‘ Big, spotted fellows, with a greed 
for blood, and a specially poisonous bite.” 

‘“The mosquitoes are awful,” writes Mrs. Bishop; 
yet in spite of their fierce and too often successful 
attempts to force a way through her bed-curtains 
to feast upon her hands and face, she had a 
pleasant time and some interesting experiences in 
dreamy, restful Malacca, and one or two bits of 
excitement to relieve the monotony. Once, she 
tells us, she saw the body of a splendid tiger that 
had been trapped about six miles away, and was 
being brought into the town on a cart. The 
broad, velvety paws were cut off, dried, and given 
to her as a memento of her visit to Malacca. 
The captor of the tiger received the usual reward 
of fifteen dollars (about £3 in our money). 

On another occasion a panther was seen in the 
streets of Malacca early in the morning. After 
killing a Chinaman, it was chased by some 
policemen, and sought shelter in a house by 
leaping through an open window. The news of 
the unwelcome visitor soon spread; every door in 
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Malacca was barred, and the policemen proved 
their bravery by instantly going in pursuit of the 
creature. But the moment they entered the room, 
their leader, a Malay corporal, was seized by the 
panther. 

After a white policeman (shame to say!) had 
saved his life by running away, a Malay fired at 
the beast, and hammered at its head with the 
butt-end of his gun. In a moment the panther 
was upon him; but before any more mischief 
could be done, it fell dead. The poor corporal 
was injured for life, and had to be kept at the 
public expense for the rest of his days, while his 
brave rescuer was promoted and given a reward 
of money. 

Another of the many scares of this kind that 
brought excitement to the sleepy place, was when 
a young tiger was captured and presented to the 
governor. He at once ordered a suitable cage in 
which it could be sent to England; and in the 
meantime the creature was put for safety into a 
bamboo inclosure. 

The next morning when the keeper went to feed 
the animal, he found it gone, the cage broken into 
pieces, and the shutters of the kitchen torn down. 
So frightened were the Malacca folks that they 
remained at home with their windows shut and 
doors barred. Policemen and soldiers searched 
for the creature in the town and country around, 
but it was never found; and, after a few days, the 
people began to venture again into the streets, for 
in all probability the tiger had gone back to its 
home in the depths of the jungle. 
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During Mrs. Bishop’s stay at Malacca, she had 
the pleasure of witnessing the celebration of the 
Chinese New Year’s Day. On this happy and 
festive occasion, every good Chinaman pays all his 
debts; friends visit one another; and during the 
night, merchants sit in their offices, and tradesmen 
in their shops, to receive and entertain customers 
in a lavish manner. 

New Year’s Eve is made glorious by firework 
displays ; and when night sets in, every Chinese 
house is beautifully decorated and illuminated. 
Children, as well as adults, have their share in 
the general rejoicing in the morning, and are 
drawn along the streets in little carriages shaped 
like boats, painted red and yellow, and with 
canopies to shelter them. 

‘‘In the case of the wealthy,” writes Mrs. 
Bishop, ‘‘a train of servants accompanied each 
carriage. It was a sight worthy of a fabled age. 
The wealth of the East in all its gorgeousness 
was poured out upon these dignified and solemn 
infants, who wore coronals of gold and diamonds, 
stuffs of cloth of gold brocade, and satin sewn 
with pearls, and whose cloth-of-gold shoes flashed 
with diamonds.” 

Among the visitors on this New Year’s Day 
to the governor were four children of a rich 
Chinese merchant, with a number of servants 
in attendance upon them. Our traveller thus 
describes the appearance of one of the children, 
a girl six years of age :— 

‘‘The child wore a crown upon her head, the 
basis of which was black velvet. At the top was 
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an aigrette of diamonds of the purest water, the 
centre one as large as a sixpenny-piece. Solitaires 
flashing blue flame blazed all over the cap, and 
the front was ornamented with a dragon in blue 
filigree work in red Malay gold set with diamonds. 
I fear to be thought guilty of exaggeration when 
I write that the child wore seven necklaces, all 
of gorgeous beauty. ... 

‘‘The first necklace was of diamonds set as 
roses and crescents, some of them very large, and 
all of great brilliancy; the second, of emeralds, a 
few of which were as large as acorns; the third, 
of pearls set whole; the fourth, of hollow filigree 
beads in red burned gold; the fifth, of sapphires 
and diamonds; the sixth, a number of finely- 
worked chains of gold; . . . the seventh, what 
they all wear, a massive gold chain, which looked 
heavy enough to weigh down the fragile little 
wearer, from which depended a gold shield, on 
which the Chinese characters forming the child’s 
name were raised in rubies. . . . Magnificent 
diamond earrings and heavy gold bracelets 
completed the display. 

‘‘And all this weight of splendour, valued at 
the very least at forty thousand dollars, was 
carried by a frail human mite barely four feet 
high, with a powdered face, gentle, pensive 
expression, and quiet grace of manner, who 
came forward and most winsomely shook hands 
with us, as did all the other grave, gentle mites. 
They were also loaded with gold and diamonds. 
Some sugar plums fell on the floor, and as the 
eldest girl stooped to pick them up, diamond 
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solitaires fell out of her hair, which were 
gathered up by her attendants as if they were 
used to such occurrences. Whenever she moved, 
her diamonds flashed and gave forth their blue 
light.” 

During these New Year festivities work is cast 
aside, and all classes give themselves up to 
enjoyment. For many days before the festival, 
preparations are eagerly and joyously made. Every 
house is thoroughly scoured from top to bottom ; 
windows and porches are hung with cloths of 
gold, silk draperies, flaring lanterns, illuminated 
mottoes, and paper flowers; even the poorest 
Chinese labourer searches for the bright flowers 
which grow so plentifully in these regions, and 
with them he makes the outside of his humble 
dwelling beautiful. 

Day and night flares burn, fireworks are let off, 
and crackers discharged to frighten away evil 
spirits. Families sit down to banquets lasting 
for hours, gifts to the gods are placed in the 
temples, the poor are feasted, and gongs are 
beaten in the streets to tell the people that good 
things are prepared for them. For a fortnight 
this merriment lasts; then all traces of the 
rejoicings are removed from streets and houses— 
the merchant returns to his desk, the labourer 
to his work, the wife to her usual occupations, 
the children to their books, and the ever diligent 
Chinaman settles down for another year to his 
usual occupation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Through the Jungle by Night. 


UNGEI UJONG, another of the states in the 
S Malay Peninsula, borders Malacca on the 
north along the sea-line of the Straits of 
Malacca. To Mrs. Bishop it was described as 
a region of tigers, elephants, crocodiles, and 
savages; and the surprise which was felt when 
she wished to visit the country grew all the 
stronger, as the Governor of Malacca intrusted 
his two daughters to her care. He placed the 
little party under the protection of Mr. Hayward, 
the Superintendent of Police. 

The state of Sungei Ujong, although not one of 
our colonies, is under British protection, and the 
real ruler of the country is the British Resident, 
or Governor. The principal productions are tin 
and gutta-percha; and the plantations of coffee, 
pepper, and tapioca are gradually becoming very 
productive. Deep into the interior the dense 
jungle stretches, a world for the greater part 
unknown to man. 

There the elephant and the rhinoceros, the tiger 
and the panther, the boar and the leopard, have 
their home; and other animals, less fearful, 
abound, such as apes and monkeys, turtles, and 
tortoises, peacocks and lizards. Alligators, too, 
are numerous along the river banks, and alligator 


shooting is a favourite sport. But, more dangerous 
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than any other form of life in the jungle, because 
they lurk unseen until they strike, are the cobras, 
vipers, and boa-constrictors, that lie waiting for 
their prey, coiled in the slimy recesses. 

In a little steamboat, slow and not comfortable, 
the adventurous traveller, with her companions, 
journeyed towards this strange land. The heat 
was sO intense that the metal gunwale of the 
vessel was too hot to be touched, and one of 
the girls fell ill and caused grave anxiety. Only 
once was there any excitement to relieve the 
tedious voyage, and we will relate the incident in 
the writer's own words :-— 

‘‘A Malay bounded up the ladder and passed 
through us with the most rapid and_ feline 
movement I have ever seen in a man. His 
large, prominent eyes were fixed, tiger-like, 
on a rifle which hung on the wall, at which he 
darted, clutched it, and, with a feline leap, 
sprang through us again. . . . He ran down 
towards Mr. Hayward, our escort, and I ran 
after him, just in time to see a large alligator 
plunge from the bank into the river. Mr. 
Hayward took a steady aim at the remaining 
one, and hit him, when he sprang partly up as 
if badly wounded, and then plunged into the 
river after his companion, staining the muddy 
water with his blood for some distance.” 

They had left the sea when this happened, 
and were steaming up the Linggi River, 
amidst jungle scenery, mysterious in its vast 
extent, terrible in the multitude of its fierce 
animals and loathsome, deadly reptiles. The 
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steamer made but slow progress up the shallow 
stream, and all were thankful when they reached 
a village, where it was hoped natives would be 
found to lead them safely through the jungle, or 
by canoes along the river, to the house of the 
British Resident. Darkness was now setting in, 
and the party was dismayed to hear that no natives 
could be found to act as guides either along the 
jungle path or up the river. 

The Malay policemen explained that there were 
trees lying across the track, and that the way 
was broken by swamps; worse still, that they were 
likely to see in the darkness the glaring eye-balls 
of a tiger. There were strange sights in the 
jungle at night-time, they said; and it would be 
a sad thing for the ladies if the natives ran away 
frightened and left them. It was a trying and 
anxious position for Mrs. Bishop, with a sick 
girl in her charge; and, with her old dislike for 
anything in the form of baggage, she might have 
been pardoned if she looked upon this poor little 
daughter of the Governor of Malacca as something 
of an encumbrance. 

From this unpleasant position she was at last 
rescued by the good sense of her escort, Mr. 
Hayward. He had a ‘quiet talk alone with a 
native boatman, and, by means of a bribe, induced 
him to conduct the party during the night up the 
river to the Resident’s house. Even after he had 
consented, and gone away to make ready for the 
journey, he ran back to say that the rest of the 
villagers were angry, and would not let him go. 
It was only by calling in the police to force him 
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to keep his word that they were able to leave the 
village at all that night. The sick girl was as 
anxious to stay as the rest were to move on; but 
the others feared that the child was attacked 
with fever, and knew that she could not be 
properly nursed in the native village. 

At seven in the evening they started, Mr. 
Hayward in front carrying a torch, followed by 
a policeman; and behind them Mrs. Bishop, 
supporting the little invalid by the help of 
the child’s sister. Next came several policemen, 
carrying the baggage, and in the rear marched 
a number of torch-bearers. No one spoke; the 
only sound came from the sick girl, who moaned 
and groaned as she was assisted along; and 
the little party seemed about as dismal-looking 
as a funeral procession. 

After crossing a stream by a plank bridge, 
they saw their boat awaiting them. It was 
224 feet long by 64 feet wide, and in the middle 
was a low, thatched roof. A broad paddle was 
used to steer it; and three men bearing poles, 
which they thrust into the banks, pushed it up 
the swift stream. 

‘‘The night on the river was awful,” writes 
Mrs. Bishop; ‘‘and after the intolerable blaze 
of the day, the fighting with the heat and 
mosquitoes was most exhausting. ... Bad as 
it was, I was often amused by the thought of 
the unusual feast which the jungle mosquitoes 
were having on the blood of four white people. 
If it had not been for the fire in the bow, which 
helped to keep them down by smoking them (and 
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us), I, at least, should now be laid up with 
mosquito fever.” 

It was a most trying experience, this boat 
ride at night through the mysterious jungle; but 
the wonders revealed fully repaid the travellers 
for all their discomforts. Tall trees shaded the 
river course, and only at intervals could the 
starry sky be seen. For ten hours the boat 
was silently pushed up stream in the darkness. 
At first, the night was so quiet that the voyagers 
would have been glad of some sound to relieve 
the solemn stillness; not a breath of air stirred 
the motionless leaves; all nature seemed locked 
in profound sleep. 

But as the night wore on, the silence became 
broken by strange noises. A long, shrill cry 
arose, and far away it was answered in almost 
a human voice: it came from the bird known 
as the Argus pheasant. Then there was a sound 
as of a steam-whistle, said to be made by a large 
monkey; and, more trying to the nerves were 
the yells and roars from the more terrible animals 
that infested the jangle, bringing to the traveller's 
mind the Bible words: 

‘‘Thou makest darkness that it may be night, 
wherein all the beasts of the forest do move.” 

Now came cries as of animals in pursuit, and 
shrieks from the captured; then stillness for 
a moment, broken by sounds of plunging and 
splashing in the water, which the party was 
afterwards told came from elephants disturbed 
while drinking. From beast and reptile, from 
birds and insects, sounds innumerable arose from 
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the depths of the jungle: that vast, wild, unknown 
tangle of trees—small and great—bushes, and 
trailing plants, gemmed by myriads of the 
loveliest flowers in the daytime, but awful beyond 
expression when shrouded by darkness. 

Fire-flies beamed among the branches, and 
flashes of sheet lightning occasionally threw a blue 
light over river and jungle, revealing the grace of 
the overhanging coco-palms and bananas, and of 
the flowers that hung from tree to tree across the 
water in a long succession of garlands. Even to 
an experienced traveller like Mrs. Bishop there 
was something ‘‘creepy” in the darkness, the 
lightning, and the voices of forest life; but to the 
two girls the journey was a long terror. They 
feared that a tree might fall and crush them; they 
imagined that they could see among the bushes 
the glaring eye-balls of a tiger; and when a boat- 
man lost his balance and fell into the water, they 
were in great terror lest he should be devoured 
by an alligator before he could climb back into 
the boat. 

Fears vanished when the sun rose to turn the 
terrors of the night into the glory of a tropical 
morning. Then could be seen the splendour of 
the great trees in the jungle, the grace of the 
garlands of flowers that made the river look like 
a street festooned with blossoms in honour of a 
royal visitor or a conquering general. The insect 
world buzzed forth a greeting to the sun; birds 
whistled, or screeched, with all their might; and 
even the monkeys did their best to welcome the 
light in a fearful discord of hoots and yells, The 
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trees shading the river were alive with these ever 
frolicsome animals, who made things merry by 
hanging by their tails from the trees, and touching 
the boat as it swept beneath them. 

But pleasant and interesting though the sur- 
roundings were, it was a relief to all the 
occupants of the boat when the journey ended 
and they were welcomed in the house of Captain 
Murray, the British Resident. 


CHAPTER V. 
About Pig-tails and Ants. 


HE New Year ceremonies were not over when 
Mrs. Bishop arrived at the British Residency 
of Sungei Ujong; and many an invitation 

she received from Chinese merchants to call at 
their houses and drink champagne with them. 
These visits she gladly paid, and drank with 
her kind-hearted hosts, not champagne, but cups 
of delicious tea. The pig-tails of the Chinese 
interested her. She noticed that they were not 
made of hair the entire length, but for the most 
part of silk or cotton thread. Blue silk in a 
pig-tail is a sign that the owner is in mourning ; 
red silk, that he is rejoicing over something. 

Barbers seemed to be doing a flourishing trade, 
for the Chinaman takes a pride in a smooth head 
and face; but, no matter how poor he is, he 
never shaves himself with his own hand. It is 
rather strange, however, that the Chinese are so 
proud of their shaven heads, for it was by order 
of their conquerors, the Tartars, that they were 
forced to be hairless as a sign that they were 
subdued. 

Even the wretched people in prisons feel the 
disgrace all the more, because they have no 
barbers to keep their heads _ clean-shaven. 
Labourers coil their pig-tails round the neck 
when at work; but no servant would think of 
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entering the presence of master or mistress, unless 
the pig-tail was neatly hanging down his back. 

Some interesting things are told us about the 
ants by Mrs. Bishop. Close to a place she visited 
she observed what looked more like an ant-town 
than an ant-hill. It was underground, and had 
two entrances. Into this stronghold marched a 
seemingly endless army, in columns three and 
a half inches long, and in ranks so perfectly 
straight that they could not have been in this 
respect rivalled by a well-drilled regiment. Each 
ant carried a small, yellowish lump. The ground 
might be rough and impeded by branches or 
other obstacles; but on went the great ant army 
in unbroken formation, with officers marching 
by their side, who looked back now and then as 
if to give orders, or see that matters were going 
on well in the rear. 

Another column, half as wide as the first, 
marched in the same regular order from the 
lower entrance to the ant-town; so that it seemed 
certain that a part of the busy army remained 
behind to store away the burdens they had 
carried in. Wondering much at the sight, the 
lady followed the smaller column, and found 
that the ants were making for the stump of a 
tree. It had been completely stripped of its 
outer bark, and the exposed inner surface was 
covered with a yellow sticky sap. 

Larger ants, of a red colour, and with long 
feelers, tore away the sticky substance, and let 
the pieces drop among the swarm gathered around 


the base of the tree. These carried away the 
T.M.T, 
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plunder to the anttown in the military order 
already described. Towards sunset, the big red 
ants stopped work, crawled down the tree, and 
pushed their way through the host of carriers ; 
then they formed into orderly lines, and marched 
away for a night’s rest in the ‘‘ town.” 

On their way they met, going in the direction 
of the tree, a column of carriers that instantly 
scattered right and left at the sight of their red 
brethren. Then the carriers formed again into 
orderly lines, and marched behind the red ants 
towards home. In a short time nothing but one 
dead ant was to be seen of the great army. 

Then a still stranger thing happened. Six 
carrier ants, with a big red ant in command, came 
from the ‘‘town,” and gathered round the dead 
body of their comrade. For a time they walked 
round it, as if undecided what to do. Then three 
carriers lifted the corpse, and bore it a distance of 
several feet, the other three carriers and the officer 
red ant slowly following like mourners in a funeral 
procession. When they had hidden their com- 
rade’s body under a leaf, they solemnly returned 
to the main body. 

Captain Murray, the British Resident, did his 
best for the comfort of his visitors; but his house 
was too small for their proper accommodation. 
He and Mr. Hayward slept in the veranda, 
keeping their firearms within reach. The two 
girls were given camp-beds in an inner cabin, 
and Mrs. Bishop passed the night in a swing- 
ing cot hung from the ceiling in the outer cabin. 
Outside was a bull-dog, who showed that he was 
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awake by growling cccasionally. Under the cabin, 
eleven attendants stowed themselves away as best 
they could. 

No sleep visited Mrs. Bishop that night. Tree- 
crickets talked among the branches in loud, shrill 
tones. The voices of birds and beasts in the jungle 
drove away all idea of repose; and, against her 
will, she kept thinking of the tragedy on this same 
coast, when a number of Chinese attacked and 
murdered a British superintendent. 

How easy it would be, she thought, for the 
whole of their little party to become the victims 
of some revengeful Chinamen! At the dead of 
night, with these terrors in her mind, suddenly 
the rope of her cot gave way at the head; and, 
later on, the rope at the foot did the same, and 
the sleepless sufferer found herself on the floor 
amidst a swarm of ants. The dawn of day was 
very welcome after such a night. 

In spite of discomforts of this and other kinds, 
the visit to Sungei Ujong had been a new and 
pleasant experience to her. It was with real 
regret that she parted from Captain Murray ; 
and she has many a word to say in praise of 
his wisdom and good sense in keeping order in 
this state where the rulers were Malays, the 
greater part of the population Chinese, and he 
himself was the only European. All were in 
good health, including the two girls, when they 
returned to Malacca; and Mrs. Bishop forgot 
the hardships and anxieties of the journey as 
she thought of that wonderful night on the river 
Linggi, in the midst of the wild jungle. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Wonderland of Selangor. 


N the evening of February 1, 1879, Mrs. Bishop 
0) left Malacca in the same steamboat, the 
Rainbow, in which she entered it. Her 
destination was Selangor, a Malay state farther 
to the north of the Malay Peninsula, and border- 
ing the Malacca Straits in a length of over two 
hundred miles. The chief wealth of the country 
is in its tin-mines; rice is extensively grown, and 
sago, tapioca, and pepper are abundant. 

The past history of Selangor had not been a 
pleasant one. The Chinese formed the greater 
part of the population, but the Malays were the 
governing race. The Malay Sultan had proved 
himself a ruler of the worst kind; and people 
were looking forward to the day when he would 
be succeeded by his nearest relative, a wise and 
earnest young rajah. But misfortune awaited this 
prince from whom so much was hoped. 

Being active in mind and body, and hating 
the idea of the idle, pleasure-making life of 
most men of his class, he went to work to look 
after the management of some important tin- 
mines. QOne dark night, the Chinese miners 
rose in rebellion, murdered their employers, 
and set fire to their houses. Not only was the 
rajah among the victims, but his wife and 
children, while trying to escape, were captured, 
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and straightway thrown into the midst of their 
burning home. 

Things did not improve after this terrible 
deed; and it is stated, on good authority, that 
every adult Chinaman had killed at least one 
man, and that even the women were not without 
skill as fighters. Pirates prospered along the 
coast, and, at the Sultan’s request, a British officer 
came to act as Resident, and assist in keeping 
order and putting down crime. From that day 
to this, Selangor has remained a Malay state 
under the protection of Great Britain. 

Once more Mrs. Bishop found herself on board 
a vessel without any European companion. It 
was evening when she left Malacca; and her 
ears were dinned by the cackling of fowl and 
the quacking of ducks in their coops, and, more 
than all by the loud chattering of the Chinese 
crew. The sun set like a great ball of blood; 
night came on with its usual quickness in tropical 
climes; the fowl ceased to cackle and the ducks 
to quack, but the Chinese still went on bawling 
with all their might. 

Early next day, the steamboat entered a river, 
and in a few hours reached the village where the 
British Resident lived. At the top of a bank a 
large fort could be seen mounted with guns, and 
above it stood a wooden bungalow which was 
known by the dignified name of the British 
Residency. The.cannon in front of the house, 
the piles of shot by its side, the bodyguard of 
soldiers, the rows of rifles and bayonets, all bore 
witness to the past history of Selangor. Even at 
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the time of this visit, several years after the 
outbreaks we have mentioned, the Malays and 
Chinese regarded one another as enemies, and, 
unless compelled, would hold no communication 
one with the other. 

Mr. Douglas, the British Resident, a strong, 
active, elderly gentleman, with the manner of one 
who knew how to command, gave Mrs. Bishop 
a hearty welcome, as also did his wife, whom the 
visitor soon grew to admire and respect. One 
member of the household, an ape, greatly amused 
the guest, and what it was like, and what it did, 
will be best told in her own words :— 

“Tt is a beautiful creature. . . . It walks on its 
hind legs with a curious human walk, hanging its 
long arms down by its side. . . . It has nice dark 
eyes, with well-formed lids like ours ; a good nose; 
a human mouth, with very nice white teeth; and 
a very pleasant, cheery look when it smiles. But 
when the face is at rest, the expression is sad and 
wistful. . . . It has very pretty fingers and finger- 
nails. It looks fearfully near of kin to us, and 
yet the gulf is measureless. This morning it 
went into a house in which a cluster of bananas 
is hanging, leapt up to the roof, and in no time 
had peeled two, which it ate very neatly. When 
it sits with its arms folded, it looks like a gentle- 
manly person in a close-fitting fur coat.” 

Here, as in China, and in all the states of the 
Malay Peninsula that she visited, Mrs. Bishop saw 
much that was worthy of respect in the character 
of the Chinese, and not the least of their good 
qualities was the reverence shown by children to 
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their parents. She found the Chinaman sensible 
in business, and far more industrious than the 
average European. At Selangor as well as at 
Malacca, she noticed fertile rice-fields that would 
have been nothing better than jungle but for the 
Chinaman with his skill and love of work. 
When disaster came, the Celestial—as we call the 
native of China—never grew disheartened ; the 
greater the difficulty, the harder he worked; and 
our traveller singles out for special praise the 
Chinaman, Ah Loi, for his work in making 
Selangor a prosperous state. 

Ah Loi, by his sense, energy, and ability, was 
without doubt the leading man in Selangor. 
Three times the chief town was burned down by 
insurgents; three times Ah Loi rebuilt it. To 
help the tin trade, he made good roads for thie 
transport of the metal; and, among the four 
thousand men he employed, crime was unknown. 
His tapioca estate was the largest in the Malay 
Peninsula, and, unlike the ordinary Chinaman, 
he showed the greatest respect for the help of 
machinery. Sick people have to thank him for 
a hospital; men brought for trial have had reason 
to bless him as a fair and thoughtful magistrate. 

‘‘T had a great fright yesterday,” writes Mrs. 
Bishop. ‘‘I was going into the garden, when six 
armed policemen leapt past me, as if they had 
been shot . . . shouting, ‘A cobra! a cobral’ I 
saw a hooded head above the plants, and then 
the form I most fear and loathe twisting itself 
towards the house with frightful rapidity, everyone 
flying. I was up a ladder in no time, and the 
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next moment, one of the policemen, plucking up 
courage, broke the reptile’s back with the butt of 
his rifle, and soon it was borne away by the end 
of its tail—dead. It was over four feet long... . 
There was a fright of a different kind late at night ; 
and the two made me so nervous that when the 
moonlight glinted two or three times on the 
bayonet of a sentry, which I could see from my 
bed, I thought it was a Malay going to murder the 
Resident.” 

Everywhere she went in this once troubled, 
and not yet secure, region, an armed escort 
went with her. If in a steamboat, the vessel 
was turned into a little man-of-war; if for a 
walk among the palms and bananas, she could 
see gleaming in front of her the bayonets of her 
attendants. These precautions on land were 
mainly necessary as a guard against a tiger which 
was roaming about in the neighbourhood, and 
whose growlings were occasionally heard. Only 
two nights before, the creature had killed a heifer ; 
and on the previous evening it had been shot at 
and missed by a sentry close to the house, while 
in the act of choosing a fat hen for its supper. 

There must have been more than one of those 
beautiful but terrible animals in the neighbour- 
hood ; for on the morning of the day that the tiger 
was fired at, news came that a splendid tigress 
had been captured in a pitfall and shot. She 
measured, from -nose to tail, over eight feet; and 
the natives danced for joy, and beat gongs when 
they saw her brought in a cart to the bungalow. 
The excitement lasted all day long. 
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People of every class were anxious to secure 
some part of the creature’s body. The Sultan 
became the fortunate possessor of the liver, which 
was supposed to be worth twice its weight in 
gold as a medicine. The Chinese took the blood, 
and having dried it in the sun, carefully kept it 
as a tonic. Particularly eager was the struggle 
to get the eye-balls, to be set in gold rings as 
charms to drive away evil spirits. The flesh was 
cooked, and said by some to taste like good veal ; 
but when a tiger steak was placed before Mrs. 
Bishop, it reminded her of the flesh of a tough old 
ox. ‘*At dinner,” she tells us, ‘‘the whole talk 
was of the wild beasts of the jungle, and as we 
were all but among them, it was very fascinating.” 

In spite, however, of sleepless nights, and the 
ever-present terror of tigers and other jungle beasts, 
she delighted in her tropical experiences. The 
discomforts, she said, might soon be forgotten, 
but the beauty and glory of the day would 
be ever remembered. All nature seemed to cry 
out with joy when the sun peeped up from the 
rosy east; and although, immediately after sun- 
rise, the heat became intense, the trees and flowers 
neither drooped nor withered. 

She rejoiced so much in the splendour around 
that she could patiently bear with the painful 
attentions of the mosquitoes, which spared her 
neither by night nor day. A drop of ammonia 
might soften the pain inflicted by ordinary 
mosquitoes ; but nothing could relieve the suffer- 
ings caused by the bites of the fiercer kind—large, 
humming insects full of venom and furious in their 
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attacks. She was covered with lumps as large 
as half a bantam’s egg. 

One day she paid a state visit to the Sultan. 
He was a kindly man, sensible, anxious to do the 
right thing, and grateful to the British for the 
yood order and government they had introduced 
into his dominions. An idea of his friendliness 
may be gathered from a written message he once 
sent with a present to the British Resident: ‘It 
is not from the Sultan to the Governor, but from 
a friend to a friend.” During the visit, two files 
of policemen acted as a guard of honour. 

The Sultan sat on a sort of throne, with the 
Resident on his right and his guest on his left. 
His Malay followers lined the slopes outside, and 
the scene was made beautiful by the sight through 
the open windows of waving palms and gay birds 
and butterflies. The Resident read an account of 
the work he had done the day before, and the 
Sultan gravely approved, as he always did. The 
giving of these approvals, and the signing of 
death-warrants, were the only evidences that this 
Eastern prince was 1n name the lord of his tropical 
realm, over which the British really ruled. 

When the council had ended, Mrs. Bishop 
asked permission to call upon the Sultana. But 
the visit did not prove interesting. The grand 
lady had little to say, and showed no pleasure in 
listening. Her nose was flat, and her lips were 
thick; her nostrils were wide, and her teeth black 
and filed. She was richly dressed, and wore fine 
diamonds in her ears; but only brief glimpses of 
her dress and adornments could be had, for from 
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head to foot she was closely covered with a white 
veil spangled with gold stars. 

On leaving the Sultana, the visitor went to 
bid farewell to the Sultan. Soon after returning 
to the Resident’s house, she was surprised to see 
approaching a procession of attendants, dressed 
in white, and walking in single file. They were 
the bearers of presents sent by the Sultan as a 
mark of respect for the lady who had visited him. 
As each entered the room he bent low, and then 
placed on the table a brass tray on which was a 
pure white cloth, covering a gift of tropical fruits. 
This offering from the Sultan of the beautiful pro- 
ducts of his own land, was a more graceful and 
princely act than if he had sent the richest jewels. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A Steamboat Trip. 


NLY the torment of mosquitoes kept Mrs. 
() Bishop from bcing thoroughly happy in 
this beautiful land of Selangor. Night and 
day she had no peace from their attacks; and one 
of her vivid descriptions of them ends with the 
expressive words, ‘‘ They do embitter life.” The 
bites do not seem to hurt people accustomed to 
them; but to newcomers they are a terrible pest. 
No matter how thickly the feet and ankles are 
covered with layers of cotton and silk, the sting 
of the big tiger mosquito pierces through them 
all. For two days she was unable to put on 
Stockings. ‘‘I have had,” she writes, ‘‘to sew 
up my feet daily in linen.” 

One of many interesting visits our traveller paid 
was to the military police barracks, and there many 
curiosities were shown her. A captured snake, 
called by the natives a ‘‘two-headed” snake, was 
let out of its prison, and she had the doubtful 
pleasure of watching a policeman as he killed it. 

The reason for the name given to it by the 
Malays was at once clear, for when its head was 
crushed, the creature lifted up its tail, and 
crawled backwards. Another curiosity was a 
dead crocodile, with teeth three inches long. 
Not long before the reptile was killed, a native 
had been missed. On opening the crocodile’s 
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body, the poor man’s skull and a part of his 
body and clothing were found inside. It was 
good to see such a destructive creature hanging 
on a nail to dry in the sun. 

Soon afterwards, Mrs. Bishop, accompanied by 
the Resident and his daughter, went for a two 
days’ trip in a steam-launch that was carrying a 
revenue collector, named Mr. Hawley, to the scene 
of his new duties. It was not a pleasant journey, 
and the prospect grew the more dismal as the little 
steamboat went up the river towards Mr. Hawley’s 
lonely home. 

The country was so flat that in places it seemed 
to be below the river level; the slime stretched 
around like a dismal gray sea, ‘‘ oozing, bubbling, 
smelling putrid in the sun, all glimmering, shining, 
breeding fever and horrible life; while land-crabs 
boring holes, and reptiles, like fish, with great bags 
below their mouths, and innumerable armour-plated 
insects, were rioting in it under the broiling sun.” 

Close to the landing-place was a flat stone on 
which a young girl had been killed some years 
before by the Malays, in order that they might 
have good luck in war by smearing their guns 
with her blood. A few wretched-looking Malay 
and Chinese houses were scattered here and there, 
and close by were ditches half full of foul-smelling 
mud. Empty cans and broken bottles added to 
the dreariness of the scene ; and near to the police- 
station, with its untidy, thatched roof, was a cage 
in which a prisoner was lying. Such was the 
place in which Mr. Hawley, an intelligent and 
energetic man, had come to make his home. 
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Before leaving this miserable spot, Mrs. Bishop 
went to the police-station to see the prisoner tried. 
The Resident took his place at a table, and 
near to him stood a policeman armed with a 
couple of loaded revolvers. After a few unim- 
portant cases had been attended to, the prisoner 
was brought in from his cage. He was a 
Chinaman, and a more forlorn-looking object 
could not be imagined, as, trembling, he stood 
between two policemen. 

The growth of rough hair on his once shaven 
head was a sign of his pitiable condition; and 
the unplaited pig-tail completed a picture of utter 
woe. The man had been picked up in an open 
boat on the sea, and was suspected of having 
taken part in a brutal murder. What was the 
result of the trial which took place afterwards 
before a higher court, the lady never heard. 

It was a great relief when the steamer carried 
her from this dismal region to the pretty group 
of islands, known as the Dindings, lying close 
to the coast of the Malay Peninsula. Lovely 
bays, with white coral beaches, lay along the 
shore; rocky headlands pushed their way into 
the sea; groves of coco-palms cast a shade upon 
the calm water; mountains, clothed with dense 
forests, towered inland; and in the depths of 
the clear sea, scarlet fishes could be watched 
skimming in and out among the coral branches. 
It was a land that might well be described in 
the lines: 


‘Where all around is beautiful, 
Aud only man is vile.” 
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This lovely region had lately been the scene of 
the brutal crime in which the Chinaman, just 
described, was supposed to have had a part. The 
bungalow in which lived Captain Lloyd, a British 
officer, with his wife and family, was attacked in 
the rear by a gang of Chinese. At the sound of 
their gongs and shouts, Captain Lloyd went out, 
and was struck down by a hatchet while in the 
act of calling to his wife to bring the revolver. 
A servant ran with the children to hide in the 
jungle, while one of the gang cut Mrs. Lloyd's 
head open with the hatchet. 

When about to set fire to the dwelling, the 
miscreants were disturbed and fled. Captain 
Lloyd died of his wound, and his wife lost her 
reason. A Chinaman confessed to the crime, and 
was hanged; but the general belief is that he 
was forced by a powerful secret society to acknow- 
ledge himself as the criminal, so that the real 
culprits might be shielded. 

Mrs. Bishop was invited to take breakfast with 
the governor, Sir W. Robinson, on board his 
yacht, and there she was introduced to Mr. Low, 
the British Resident at Perak, the most important 
of all the states in the Malay Peninsula. Her 
next journey was to be to Perak, and the chance 
meeting was, therefore, fortunate; for Mr. Low at 
once offered to make every arrangement for her 
convenience. Breakfast over, she left the yacht, 
for the purpose of paying a visit to Georgetown, 
the capital of the Dindings. 

She was at once interested in the different- 


coloured costumes worn by the crowd. Mingled 
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in picturesque confusion were natives of India, 
all wearing red turbans, and some draped in 
white muslin; Malays, in red and white; stately 
Arabs, nearly all of them wealthy merchants and 
bankers ; and Chinese and Malays innumerable. 

This island of Pinang, the largest of the Din- 
dings, is, together with the rest of the group, 
a British possession; and, because of the justice 
and security to be enjoyed under our rule, people 
from nearly every region of eastern and southern 
Asia flock thither to be happy and grow rich. 

They all appear to be prosperous, and all are 
well behaved ; and they make no change in their 
dress, their customs, or their religion. What 
brings this motley crowd of swarthy faces to the 
little British island in the Strait of Malacca? A 
boatman thus answered the question: ‘* Empress 
good—coolie get money ; keep it.” 

Again Mrs. Bishop speaks in high praise of the 
Chinese. Not only in numbers, but in business 
qualities, they are the most important of the 
Asiatic races who have crowded into Pinang. 
Both as shopkeepers and merchants, by their 
cleverness and industry they have made them- 
selves the most important trading class in the 
community. In the business houses of the chief 
traders, the managers are Chinese; in the banks, 
the Post-office, and the shipping offices, the most 
trusted clerks are Chinese; everywhere these 
thrifty, quick-witted folks had been successful, and 
gained respect for their honesty and independence 
of character. 

Oranges and lemons, bananas and bread-fruit, 
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are plentiful in Pinang; and among other pro- 
ductions are sugar, rice, ginger, pepper, nutmegs, 
cloves, and coffee. Mrs. Bishop paid a visit to 
a pepper plantation, and gives us an interesting 
description of what she saw. The pepper is a 
pretty climbing plant, supported by poles, as 
hops are in England. The berries are gathered 
in bunches before they get ripe, and separated 
from their stems by being trampled underfoot 
or rubbed by hand. 

Then, we are glad to learn, especially as regards 
the berries trampled upon by the feet, they are care- 
fully cleaned. Black pepper obtains its colours and 
wrinkles in the process of drying; white pepper 
is produced by the outer skin of the berries being 
removed by the action of warm water followed 
by brisk rubbing. 

It was pleasant and interesting, this visit to 
the flourishing little British possession; but the 
visitor had not travelled so far to see villas 
and gardens, shops and warehouses, cultivated 
fields and plantations. She began to long for 
a sight of something more wonderful and out 
of the common; and she closes her account of 
Pinang with the words, as in a sigh of relief, 
“Now for the wilds once more!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
First Impressions of Perak, 


EFORE our traveller found herself in the 
wilds she so longed to see, she visited the 
little but prosperous Province Wellesley, a 

narrow tract of country along the coast of the 
mainland opposite Pinang. There she was met 
by Mr. Isemonger, a magistrate, and although 
evening was setting in, her host took her for a 
drive so that she could see for herself what the 
country was like. 

Along the coast stretched avenues of coco-palms, 
for it is close to salt water that these trees thrive 
best. Cultivation rather hinders than improves 
the growth of this tree, which ‘‘bends lovingly 
towards the sea, and drops its fruit into it.” 
After the appearance of the blossom, fourteen 
months pass before the nut is ripe. For three 
months the flowers hang on the tree before the 
fruit begins to set; six months are needed for 
the fruit to become fully formed; another three 
months pass before it is ripe; and yet two 
months more for the nut to fall to the ground 
by its own weight. But its slow growth is 
atoned for by the wealth of its fruit; for a 
healthy tree will bear as many as one hundred 
and fifty nuts. 

On her way back in the evening, Mrs. Bishop 
saw a group of Malay dwellings, with fires lighted 
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near to.them for the benefit of the water buffaloes. 
These huge, awkward-looking animals, so strong 
and powerful that they have been known to vanquish 
tigers in single combat, love to lie in the way of 
the smoke for protection from mosquitoes, whose 
stings can find a way even through hides as thick 
as theirs. 

Of two things these animals have intense dislike 
—the rays of the sun, and the face of a white 
man. To save themselves from the former, they 
wallow on the margin of the river until their 
hides are encased in an armour of mud; at the 
sight of a white face, they lift their muzzles and 
charge furiously in its direction. 

After a short but pleasant stay in Province 
Wellesley, the traveller continued her journey 
to Perak in a steam-launch belonging to the 
Government of that country. The beauty of the 
evening, and the interesting talk of two English 
officials, also bound for Perak, tempted the Jady 
passenger to remain on deck long after night- 
fall. When at last she went to her little cabin 
—for the steamboat was too small to give better 
accommodation—she shrank with dismay from the 
prospect of passing the hot night in such a tiny 
place. It already had several occupants. Two 
young Malay boys, sons of a former Sultan, were 
sleeping there; and large rats were scampering 
over the floor. Far to be preferred was the open 
air; and, returning to the deck, she watched the 
stars fade from view as the rosy dawn touched 
the eastern sky. | 

Then the steamer turned into the Larut River, 
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one of the largest of the Perak streams. It was 
a desolate-looking scene of swamps, basking 
alligators, and dense jungle; and gave but 
poor promise of the wonder and interest that 
awaited the traveller in Perak. ‘‘It is a silent, 
lonely land,” writes the traveller, ‘‘all densely 
green. Many an uprooted palm, with its golden 
plumes and wealth of golden-husked nuts, 
came floating down on the swirling waters; and 
many a narrow creek, well suited for murder, 
over-arched with trees, and up which one 
might travel far and still be among mangrove 
swamps and alligators, came down into the Larut 
River.” 

At seven in the morning the steamer drew 
up at the rough kind of pier at Teluk Kartang, 
a dismal, poor-looking trading settlement where 
considerable business was done in imports and 
exports. Near to the landing-place stood some 
huts, a long shed, and a few official buildings, 
painted white, and in appearance far from 
important. Between their steamer and the pier 
was a Chinese trading boat, and over its deck 
the passengers had to walk to reach the shore. 
On board were a number of lower-class, dirty 
Chinese, and a herd of filthy Chinese swine, 
wallowing about the deck and grunting fiercely 
as they struggled for food about as filthy-looking 
as themselves. 

Amidst these disgusting and depressing sur- 
roundings, Mrs. Bishop landed for the first time 
in the great and important state of Perak, the 
richest in the whole of the Malay Peninsula. It 
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is situated to the north of Selangor, and has a 
coast-line of one hundred and twenty-five miles ; 
but its eastern boundary in the centre of the 
peninsula, and in the midst of an unexplored 
region, has never yet been properly defined. 

Tin, as in the other states, is found in vast 
quantities, and gold is washed from the mud in 
the beds of the rivers. All the plants, fruits, and 
flowers already mentioned in connection with other 
parts of the Malay Peninsula, grow in profusion 
here ; and timber of splendid quality is exported. 

It was in 1818 that a treaty of trade was drawn 
up between the British East India Company and 
the Sultan of Perak. Things went on quietly 
until 1871, when a civil war broke out among 
the Chinese, who numbered then a population of 
about thirty thousand. Large districts were 
ravaged, thousands of men, women, and 
children slain ; trade declined; and suffering was 
wide-spread. 

In the midst of these horrors, the Malay Sultan 
asked for the country to be placed under British 
protection; and since then the country has been 
governed by a British Resident. Thus has been 
gratified the Sultan’s desire, ‘‘to have a man of 
sufficient abilities to show him a good system of 
government.” 

When Mrs. Bishop landed at the cheerless 
trading settlement of Teluk Kartang, she waited 
in an empty office for the conveyances by which 
she and her companions were to be carried to the 
British Residency. The furniture consisted of one 
chair, an ink-splashed table, a mouldy ink-stand, 
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an empty gin-bottle, and an old almanac. Outside, 
the prospect was not less cheerless. By the wall 
there was a pile of cockle-shells; fat, stinking 
slime, over which crawled swarms of insects and 
reptiles, spread around; ditches full of decayed 
vegetable matter stretched their loathsome lengths 
in all directions. 

The stench was as dreadful as the scenery was 
desolate ; and her only consolation was to write a 
letter to the far-away sister to whose loved memory 
the book, ‘‘The Golden Chersonese,” which 
described her travels in the Malay Peninsula, was 
affectionately dedicated. 

At last the conveyances arrived. Soon after 
starting, they met three elephants sent to carry 
her small bag and canvas roll to the Residency. 
The lady-traveller, who would often have to use 
these animals during her journeys, looked rather 
sadly at the splendid, but ugly monsters, with 
their great flapping ears. Their rolling walk did 
not promise much comfort during the tour through 
Perak. But it was in a sort of gig that the 
traveller now rode; the trying ordeal of being 
mounted on the back of an elephant belonged 
to the future. At last the hill came in sight on 
which the British Residency at [arut was built, 
and by a series of zigzag paths the long-looked- 
for house was reached. 

A kind welcome awaited her, and the servants: 
were so thoughtful that they actually searched for 
snakes in her bedroom before she retired to rest. 
It was Jucky that they did so; for, coiled under 
her down-quilt, was one of these venomous 
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reptiles, four feet in length. The two little sons 
of the former Sultan had proved very amusing 
companions during her journey, and on arriving 
at the Residency, they amused everyone with 
their pranks. 

‘*They are never still for an instant,” Mrs. 
Bishop tells us; ‘‘ they chatter, read snatches from 
books, ask questions about everything—but are too 
volatile to care for the answers; turn somersaults, 
lean over my shoulders as I write, bring me 
puzzles, and shriek and turn  head-over-heels 
when I can’t find them out. ... I like them 
very much, for though they are so restless, they 
are neither rude nor troublesome!” 

The Residency was guarded night and day 
by tall, fine-looking Sikh soldiers, wearing blue 
turbans, scarlet coats, and white trousers, and 
commanded by Major Swinburne, an English 
officer. They are proud of their moustaches and 
long beards, and they carefully arrange the latter 
in plaits. When off duty, these splendid fellows 
lay aside their military dress and wear robes of 
spotless white. 

As a rule, the Sikhs are quiet and sober, and 
act in a friendly manner towards the Malays, 
although they seem to despise the Chinese. It 
is not an uncommon thing to see one of these 
stately soldiers amusing himself by driving several 
Chinamen in front of him, using as reins their pig- 
tails knotted together. 

Mrs. Bishop was prepared to find something 
strange in the manner of Major Swinburne. 
‘When you see Paul Swinburne,” someone 
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had said to her in Malacca, ‘‘ you'll see a man 
you'll not see twice in a lifetime.” Very soon 
after her arrival, a tall, slender man of aristo~ 
cratic appearance approached her, and said, ‘‘ The 
sooner you go away ayain, the better; there’s 
nothing to see, nothing to do, and nothing to 
learn.” She knew at once that this was the 
celebrated major, and instantly became interested 
in him. 

His bright manner, his brilliant talks about books, 
pictures, and politics, his witty sayings, and his 
store of anecdotes, kept the whole company alive. 
He was a stern oflicer, but the Sikh soldiers loved 
the proud man because in all things he was just. 
It was told of the major that once a Malay prince 
asked him to send his soldiers in pursuit of a 
female runaway slave. He refused, and the prince 
insulted him. The major said, ‘‘ You are a prince 
of high birth in your country, but I’m a man of 
high birth in mine, and so long as I bear Queen 
Victoria’s commission, I refuse to take any further 
orders from your Highness.” Nor did he from 
that day. 

During her stay at Larut, Mrs. Bishop was 
taken to see the sights of the neighbourhood. 
One day she went to a tin-mine, and watched 
the metal being separated from the sand by 
water, and the process of smelting into slabs each 
weighing sixty-six pounds. 

Another visit was to a Sikh guardhouse, where 
lived the only woman in the regiment, the wife 
of a sergeant. She had been kept so secluded, 
according to the custom of the Sikhs, that no 
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one had ever seen her, not even the commanding 
officer. But our traveller, being a woman, was 
allowed the privilege of an interview with the 
carefully-guarded treasure, and was led by the 
sergeant into his wife’s room. 

She was very beautiful, and it seemed a pity that 
her finely-formed nose should be disfigured by 
being pierced with a large jewel. Seven rings 
hung from each ear, and she wore four necklaces, 
besides bangles on her arms and ankles. But her 
richest jewel was the little child cosily nestling in 
her arms; and it was pleasant to see the Sikh 
warrior’s pride as he lifted the mite and allowed 
the visitor to hold it for a while. 


CHAPTER IX. 
On an Elephant's Back. 


T was with regret that Mrs. Bishop parted from 
her kind and clever friends at Larut; but she 
was the invited guest of Mr. Low, the British 

Resident at Kwala Kangsa, in the centre of Perak ; 
and soon after four o’clock in the morning, she was 
called to continue the journey into her ‘‘ beloved 
wilds.” 

She had passed a restless night. Trumpeter 
beetles, whose buzz was loud enough to make 
conversation difficult at a dinner-party, had kept 
her awake ; and when she grew drowsy at 2 a.m., 
thenoisemade in changing the guard of Sikhsoldiers 
so Startled her that for a moment she imagined that 
these dusky warriors had rebelled, and had come to 
murder her and everyone else in the house. 

After the usual simple breakfast of chocolate 
and bananas, she started for the interior in a 
little trap to a place five miles away, where she 
and her companions expected to be met by 
elephants. But the message calling for the 
carrier beasts had gone astray, so for the next 
few miles the party had to trust to their feet. It 
was a glorious walk through a jungle gay with 
tropical flowers. The orchids and other trailing 
plants had become entwined among the branches 
of the tallest trees, and high above the heads of 
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climbed above the mass of verdure as if to bathe 
themselves in the full sunshine. 

No words, Mrs. Bishop tells us, could describe 
the gaudy splendour of the flowers and birds, 
and the grace of the tropical trees; yet, while 
she rejoiced in the blaze of colour, her thoughts 
could not help wandering towards the quieter 
grace of an English meadow. ‘I am haunted,” 
she writes, ‘‘ with visions of mossy banks starred 
with primroses and anemones, of stream-sides blue 
with gentian, of meadows golden with buttercups, 
and fields scarlet with poppies.” 

The sensitive plant is one of the most wonderful 
in this strange country. So strong is the plant’s 
sense of feeling that it seems almost cruelty to 
do more than look at it. The moment a leaf is 
touched, it folds up; and the slightest touch upon 
a branch causes all the leaves to close, and every 
stalk to droop. Should it be trampled on, it lies 
across the path like a dead thing, and not until 
the next morning does its freshness return. 

At last the elephant came in sight, and in 
describing it, Mrs. Bishop gives us another of 
those life-like sketches that make her books so 
interesting to read. Certainly she has no admira- 
tion for the huge creatures. To her eyes they 
seemed ‘‘truly hideous,” with their hairless, 
wrinkled hides, and small, mean eyes; their 
piggish backs sloping down to the little tail; 
the trunk, which made her think of a writhing 
snake ; and the massive legs, as shapeless as the 
stem of a tree. In her opinion, there was nothing 
grand about an elephant but its ugliness. 
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She had heard of these animals in India with 
their cloths of gold, on which rested the stately, 
covered seat known as the howdah. But the 
Perak elephant had no better covering than 
rough mats, with a shallow basket hanging by 
ropes from each side of the backbone. I[nto> 
one of these baskets Mrs. Bishop was placed, 
and into the other a Malay climbed; while 
behind them was the luggage. 

The Malay driver sat cross-legged on the 
elephant’s head, and, when he met a comrade, 
would climb down and enjoy a chat, without a 
thought of the traveller patiently waiting up 
aloft to continue her journey. Now and then 
the driver stirred up the ‘‘steed” by pricking 
his ears with a spike; and with upraised trunk 
the angry elephant would send forth a snort 
dreadful to hear. 

After an uncomfortable ride of about two hours, 
the elephant sat quietly down, and then lowered 
the forepart of his body. The driver made a 
sign to his passenger to get out of the basket, 
which she did by climbing to the animal’s head, 
and then by a rope letting herself down to the 
back of the driver. This action of the elephant 
is known as kneeling; but even when it has thus 
decreased its height, a ladder is required before 
a rider can alight with ease. While the elephant 
was taking its rest, the traveller was kindly 
entertained by a Malay, who brought her welcome 
refreshments in the shape of bananas and buffalo 
milk. 

She found that the Malays were very fond of 
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pets, and were clever in training birds and animals. 
The children were gentle in 1aanner, respectful to 
their parents, and from their earliest years had 
been taught to behave kindly to what we call ‘ our 
dumb friends.” But among their pets were a 
number of birds called Minas, which were very 
far from being dumb; for they could so cleverly 
imitate the human voice that a stranger might 
easily be deceived. The children catch birds by 
means of bird-lime or nooses, place them in 
roomy bamboo cages, and take a real pleasure 
in finding for their pets the food they like best. 

Our traveller, before starting again, visited 
another Malay house, poorer than the first. By 
signs she was asked if she would like a coco- 
nut; she nodded assent, and at once the man 
called to a monkey, and went outside with it. He 
pointed to a coco-nut tree, and in a few seconds the 
agile creature had reached the top. Then, in a 
curiously sensible manner, it looked down as if 
awaiting further orders. When its master gave 
the necessary instructions, the monkey went from 
nut to nut, closely examining them. Then, with 
teeth and hands, it tore off a green nut, and 
carried it down to the greensward beneath the 
tree. The milk from the not quite ripe fruit 
proved very refreshing. 

The pleasant country around tempted the lady 
to see something of its beauty; but on returning 
to the main road, she was alarmed to find her 
boots filled with blood. Stooping down to find 
out the cause, she saw five brown leeches sticking 
to her ankles. Never having heard of these pests 
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in that part of the country, and fearing that there 
might be danger in the bites, she was naturally 
alarmed ; but the driver reassured her by taking 
matters very calmly. 

He mixed a little tobacco in water, and the 
creatures instantly dropped from her ankles on 
being touched with the juice. It was several 
hours before the bleeding stopped. These blood- 
suckers lie in wait under the leaves on the chance 
of human beings or animals passing by. Once 
they get hold of any part of the dress or body, the 
leeches lose no time in finding a place where they 
can bite and satisfy their thirst for blood. 

At last the elephant was ready to continue the 
journey. The driver climbed on to his back, and 
pulled the lady by the hands over the huge head 
to her seat in the basket. Then the elephant slowly 
rose, and all went well—for a short time. 

Here and there the driver would meet an 
acquaintance, dismount for the pleasure of a 
gossip, and let the animal do as he pleased. 
Once the elephant ploughed his way into the 
jungle, and had an enjoyable time in tearing trees 
and bushes; and became happier still at the 
sight of a small pond, whose water he sucked into 
his trunk and squirted the dirty contents over his 
back and the clothes of the two passengers. The 
creature’s next bit of playfulness was an attempt 
to stand on his head by stiffening his trunk and 
leaning upon it. 

The lady, becoming rather alarmed by these 
pranks, grew severe and hit him with her 
umbrella. The chastisement could not have 
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‘He squirted the contents over his back.” 
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hurt the elephant in the least ; but probably his 
feelings were injured, for he fairly bellowed with 
rage, and flourished his trunk as if he meant 
mischief. The Malay passenger got out of his 
basket, and ran to find the driver; and relieved 
of the balancing weight, the basket in which 
Mrs. Bishop sat slipped towards the ground, and 
there she hung, fearing a fall in one direction, and 
an attack from the elephant’s trunk in another. 
When the driver came up, he advised her to 
leave her basket, so that the animal might take 
a bathe in the river. There he squirted fountains 
of water over every part of his hide, and filled his 
trunk to cool himself as he walked along. Thus 
refreshed, he consented to start again, and by 
covering two miles in two hours, showed that 
he was not willing to be hurried. When urged 
to go faster, he roared; and he fairly howled 
as the driver tried to induce him to move on by 
pushing a crooked stick into the huge ‘‘ flappers” 
covering his ears. At last he stopped altogether. 
Then the driver got off, and Mrs. Bishop tried 
to follow his example; but the stubborn beast 
refused to assist her by lying down, and she 
had to climb along a rope to the driver, who 
bent his shoulders to make a step to the 
ground. The baskets were taken from _ the 
elephant’s back, and left at a house; the driver 
carried the small bag, the elephant was turned 
loose into the jungle, and off the party trudged 
towards Kwala Kangsa, their destination. The 
Malay called the animal ‘‘a wicked elephant;” 
but later on, it came out that the beast was 
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‘‘very sick and tired to death,” and ought not 
to have been used for the journey. 

It was a strange experience for an English lady 
—to be in the midst of a lonely, tiger-infested 
country ; to be walking, with only two Malays 
as companions, both unarmed, in the heart of a 
tropical land but recently the scene of a brutal 
war, with the vertical sun at noon blazing fiercely 
over a wonderland of leaves and flowers. But it 
was to see strange things she had come, and in 
after times even the discomforts of that elephant 
ride proved a pleasant memory ; and she often re- 
called the sight of the Perak lake, whose waters 
were quite hidden by round lotus leaves with 
their flowers of perfect beauty. The blossoms 
brought to her mind the days when she had 
seen the lotus flower blooming as an emblem 
of purity and righteousness in many a golden 
shrine in Japan. 

Ten hours had been occupied in the journey 
from Larut to Kwala Kangsa, and as the 
intrepid traveller drew near to the latter place, 
she saw several Malays on the road, and a 
number of elephants carrying men, women, and 
children. Here and there she came to clearings 
in the jungle where the Malays had made 
attempts at the cultivation of bananas and sugar- 
cane; and towards sunset she saw in the distance 
a village, and on a green hill a bungalow shaded 
by coco-palms. Near to it was a broad and 
beautiful river, and beyond it a range of 
mountains. 

She had reached the end of her journey. 


CHAPTER X. 


A Strange Dinner-party. 


Wee Mrs. Bishop arrived at the Residency, 
Mr. Low, the British Resident, was away; 

but preparations had been made for her 
comfort and convenience. A stately butler gave 
her a welcome in the name of his master, and 
after the necessary luxury, in those tropical climes, 
of a bath, she was ushered into the dining-room. 
The table was beautifully covered with linen, 
china, crystal, and flowers; the sunset lay like 
a stream of gold on the river; coco-palms cast 
a shade over the green slopes; forest-covered 
mountains, great purple-coloured masses, lay in 
the far distance ; imposing Sikh soldiers, in scarlet 
uniforms, acted as a guard to the house; all 
within and without was the very picture of extreme 
loveliness. 

The table was set for three, and the newly- 
arrived traveller was dismayed. Very likely she 
would have as companions at dinner two Govern- 
ment officials, faultlessly clad. Her bag had not 
yet arrived, and, looking sorrowfully at her travel- 
stained tweed dress, she shrank from sitting down 
to dinner at so exquisite a table with gentlemen in 
spotless evening dress. 

Vexed at her own appearance, she lingered on 
the verandah before entering the room; and when 
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at last she went to the table, it surprised her to 
see that the other chairs were empty. 

But a greater surprise was still to come. A 
large and a small ape were led into the room by 
servants, and a Sikh brought in a big retriever, 
and tied him to her chair. The vacant chairs 
were occupied by the apes. The lady looked on 
in profound wonder ; for all the proceedings were 
carried out in the most solemn manner. Let 
Mrs. Bishop in her own words tell the rest of 
the story :— 

‘‘The circle being then complete, dinner pro- 
ceeded with great stateliness. The apes had their 
curry, chutney, pine-apple, eggs, and bananas, 
on porcelain plates, and so had I. The chief 
difference was that, whereas I waited to be helped, 
the big ape was impolite enough occasionally to 
snatch something from a dish as the butler passed 
round the table, and that the small one, before 
very long, migrated from his chair to the table, 
and, sitting by my plate, helped himself daintily 
from it. What a grotesque dinner-party! What 
a delightful one! . . . Shall I ever enjoy a 
dinner-party so much again? 

‘““My acquaintance with these fellow-creatures 
was made just after I arrived. I saw the two 
tied by long ropes to the verandah rail above the 
porch, and not liking their looks, went as far from 
them as I could. ... The big one is perhaps 
four feet high, and very strong; and the little 
one is about twenty inches high. After a time, 
I heard a cry of distress, and saw that the big one, 
whose name is Mahmoud, was frightening Eblis, 
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the small one. Eblis ran away, but Mahmoud, 
having got the rope in his hands, pulled it with 
a jerk each time that Eblis got to the length of 
his tether, and beat him with the slack of it. I 
went as near to them as I dared, hoping to 
rescue the little creature; and he tried to come 
to me, but was always jerked back, the face of 
Mahmoud showing evil triumph each time. 

‘*At last Mahmoud snatched up a strong 
Malacca cane, and dragging Eblis near him, 
beat him unmercifully, the cries of the little 
semi-human creature being most pathetic. I 
vainly tried to get the Sikh sentry to interfere— 
perhaps it would have been a breach of discipline 
if he had left his post; but at the moment I should 
have been glad if he had run Mahmoud through 
with a bayonet. Failing this, and the case being 
clearly one of murderous assault, I rushed at the 
rope which tied Eblis to the verandah, and cut 
it through, which so startled the big fellow that 
he let him go; and Eblis, beaten | fear to a jelly, 
jumped upon my shoulder, and flung his arms 
around my throat with a grip of terror—mine, 
I admit, being scarcely less. | 

‘‘] carried him to the easy-chair at the other 
end of the verandah, and he lay down confidingly 
on my arm, looking up with a bewitching, pathetic 
face, and murmuring sweetly, ‘Ouf! ouf!’... 
He is the most lovable, infatuating, little semi- 
human creature, so altogether fascinating that I 
could waste the whole day in watching him. As 
I write, he sometimes sits on tne table, watching 
me attentively, or takes a pen, dips it in the ink, 

T.M.T. Ma 
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and scribbles on a sheet of paper. Occasionally 
he turns over the leaves of a book; once he took 
Mr. Low’s official correspondence, envelope by 
envelope, out of the rack, opened each, took out 
the letters, and held them as if reading, but always 
replaced them. 

‘Then he becomes companionable, and gently 
taking my pen from my hand, puts it aside, and 
lays his dainty hand in mine, and sometimes he 
lies in my lap as I write, with one long arm round 
my throat, and the small, antique, pathetic face 
is occasionally laid softly against mine, uttering 
the monosyllable, ‘Ouf! ouf!’ which is capable 
of a variation of tone and meaning truly extra- 
ordinary. Mahmoud is sufficiently polite, but 
shows no signs of friendliness, I am glad to say. 
As I bore Eblis out of reach of his clutches, he 
threw the cane either at him or me, and then 
began to dance.” 

The apes delighted Mrs. Bishop during the 
whole of her stay at the Residency. For two 
days the only companions at the Residency were 
these animals, and five times they sat at table 
with her. Their tricks were ever new and amus- 
ing. Before she had done laughing at Eblis as 
he stood with an opened letter in his hand, 
gravely pretending to read it, Mahmoud would 
be indulging in some fresh prank. Once he 
took the cushions from the chairs, placed them 
in a row, rolled up a table-cover as a pillow, 
and calmly lay there nibbling at a slice of pine- 
apple. Fresh fun was caused when an untamed 
monkey, which lived on the roof, entered the 
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room, and sat astride the back of the retriever, 
and urged the dog to give him a ride by whacks 
from a ruler. 

The apes used to shriek with rage when Mrs. 
Bishop tried to prevent them from taking things 
from her plate. The special favours she showed 
to the little Eblis, made the big Mahmoud very 
angry. Not content with teasing and beating 
poor Eblis, he snatched away his food, and tried 
to frighten him by a display of white teeth. On 
One occasion he went into the verandah, and over- 
turned all the chairs, and stood peeling a banana, 
as he watched the confusion caused by his prank. 
When Mrs. Bishop scolded him, he deliberately 
threw the banana at her. 

On the morning after her arrival at the Residency, 
our traveller was taken for a ride into the jungle 
on the back of a Royal Elephant, a far different 
creature from that on which she had been carried 
the day before. She was amazed at the clever- 
ness and gentleness of the noble animal. No 
matter how steep the road, up or down, the Royal 
Elephant proceeded in perfect security. When they 
passed through avenues of trees, and there was 
danger of the branches brushing against their 
heads, the intelligent animal would lift the boughs 
with his trunk until they had safely passed beneath 
them. It was wonderful to see the docility and 
the extreme care of this giant creature, up to whose 
back the passengers had to climb by means of a 
good-sized ladder. 

The baskets in which they rode were comfortably 
furnished with cushions, and contained a good 
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supply of food; so, with the beauty and strange- 
ness of the country, and the pleasant behaviour 
of the elephant, the ride was a new and altogether 
delightful experience. 

In the middle of the day, she left the basket, 
and climbed down to earth while the elephant 
rested and fed. No monkey could have equalled 
him in dexterity as he gathered bananas, peeled 
and ate them; and the lady wondered at his 
gentleness when he strode down the narrow path 
where she sat eating, and although he touched 
her, never hurt her in the least. 

On resuming their journey, they soon reached 
the bank of the Perak River, and as the stream 
could be forded, Mrs. Bishop expressed a wish 
to see the country on the other side. But the 
driver explained that the elephant was what is 
called a ‘‘diver,” and would most likely treat 
himself to a plunge on the way across; but that 
there would be no danger beyond the certainty 
of getting wet. The lady, conscious of the blazing 
heat, had no objection to the water, and down the 
steep bank they went into the river. 

When in the middle the elephant lifted his 
feet, and his vast body sank until all that could 
be seen of it was his trunk, ‘‘ writhing and coiling 
like a water-snake.” Those on the elephant’s 
back were now actually sitting in the river; but 
this did not prove a discomfort, for the water 
was quite warm. In mid-stream, the animal 
turned, and swam along the river. 

Directly afterwards, the driver said, ‘I am 
going to take you to Kotolmah; no European 
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has been there since the war. I’ve never been 
there, nor the Resident either.” Later on, he 
continued, ‘‘A few months ago they would have 
been firing on us from both sides of the river.” 
The man, however, soon changed his tone, when 
he saw on a high bank a crowd armed with spears 
and muskets. ‘‘I wish we had not come,” he 
said. But when the elephant left the river, and 
climbed up the bank, the people proved friendly, 
and a woman brought a pretty mat and by signs 
invited the lady to sit upon it. Another gave 
her a draught of coco-nut milk. 

The Resident, when he afterwards heard of 
this visit, called the escort foolish and ignorant 
for leading a lady into what had been described 
as ‘fa nest of robbers and murderers.” But, 
although he declared that she would never have 
ventured there with his permission, he was 
delighted that she had been able to prove to him 
that the people were at last pacified. He more 
than once said how strange it was that the first 
European to visit a once disturbed region, and 
bring news of its peaceful condition, should have 
been a lady. 

The ride on the elephant’s back through the 
jungle, the trip under such strange conditions 
along the river, the visit to the people once too 
famous for their fierceness, had been one long 
delight; but it was tiring: to be perched for 
twelve hours upon an elepliant, and on her 
return to the Residency on Saturday evening, 
she felt grateful that the morrow’s sun would 


dawn on the Day of Rest. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Wonderland of Perak. 


N Monday, the Resident, Mr. Low, returned, 
() and the moment he made his appearance, 
Mrs. Bishop lost a friend. As Mr. Low 
entered the bungalow, the retriever grew wild 
with joy, and the two apes positively leapt into 
his arms. The lady’s lost friend was little Eblis, 
for not only did he desert her, on the entrance 
of his master, but tried his best to show that 
there never had been any friendly relations 
between them. He stroked Mr. Low’s cheek, 
sat sometimes on his shoulder, sometimes on his 
knee, and watched him with such an eager look 
as he wrote that it seemed as if the ape longed 
for words to express his affection. 

Of Mr. Low, his visitor writes in terms of 
highest respect. He had taken pains to learn 
the Malay language, and to understand the 
customs and character of the people; and he 
had grown to have a real liking for the dusky 
natives. 

Indeed, Mrs. Bishop expresses the opinion that 
the Resident had become so full of sympathy 
for the people under his rule, that to be with 
them and the apes was more to be preferred than 
the company of Europeans. Work was to him 
his greatest delight ; and for fourteen hours each 
day he would devote himself with energy to doing 
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his duty. His highest ambition was to promote 
the well-being of Perak, and to teach the native 
rajahs to act justly. 

He had never been known to carry a weapon 
even in the most disturbed districts; and, except 
at night-time, the sentries around the bungalow 
were armed with nothing more warlike than canes. 
He was an upright English gentleman, honest 
and just, and every Malay in Perak held him 
in deepest respect. 

One day, the Malay Prince of Perak, attended 
by a train of followers, called to see Mr. Low; 
and Mrs. Bishop, who had heard much concerning 
his character, watched him with interest. Perak 
is not one of our colonies, but an independent 
Malay state under British protection; and 
although this prince asked and followed the advice 
of Mr. Low, he figured, in name at least, as the 
native ruler. He was an able man, but fierce 
and cruel; but the British Government, because 
he proved loyal to them, thought it the right 
policy to treat him with honour. 

Whether he deserved such honour, the 
Resident’s guest gravely doubted. She was told 
as a fact that on the recapture of a runaway 
slave, he had poured boiling water down her 
back, and placed an ants’ nest upon the scalded 
skin. Nor did she think that he was much 
better than a pirate when some one informed her 
that he stopped boats passing along the river, 
and demanded one-tenth of the cargo before he 
would allow the crews to continue their journey. 
During the visit to Mr. Low, he sat in the 
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verandah, fanning himself with a cap. When 
the lady offered him a fan, he took it without 
making the slightest sign of thanks. Evidently 
the Prince of Perak had no trace of Oriental 
politeness in his manner. 

The two apes continued to amuse the visitor; 
and although she still feared Mahmoud, the other 
people in the Residency liked him for his jolly 
manner and love of fun. Once, when a servant 
was bringing her a cup of coffee, the frolic- 
some beast snatched it away and threw the 
coffee over the floor. On another occasion, he 
took a glass of beer from the table, and began 
to drink it; and when Mr. Low sent an attendant 
to take the glass away, the rascal threw a piece 
of cold chicken at the man. 

One of his favourite pastimes was to pull the 
inmates of the Residency into the open air, and 
then expect them to admire him as he climbed 
to the top of a tall tree, and sprang from branch 
to branch, ‘‘a picture of agility, strength, and 
happiness.” 

Once a native brought to the Residency grounds 
a hideous, long-legged monkey, which he called 
a baboon. It was only half-tame, and was held 
by a rope fifty feet long, for fear it should escape 
and return to the jungle. The ferocious-looking 
creature had been taught to gather coco-nuts, 
and his owner sent him up a tree to let the 
on-lookers see something of his cleverness. On 
reaching the top, he shook the branches but 
without success. 

Then he picked a ripe nut, threw it down, 
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and began to descend, quite satisfied that he 
had behaved as an industrious monkey should. 
But the keeper ordered him to keep at work, 
and before he left the tree he had gathered 
every ripe nut. After this excellent performance 
it was sad to see him reach the ground in a 
thoroughly bad temper. 

But monkeys were not the only interesting 
creatures in Perak. Lizards abounded, and one 
night Mrs. Bishop found seventeen of them in 
her bedroom, and two in her slippers. Very 
beautiful were the birds of this tropical region, 
particularly the Argus pheasant with its splendid 
tail; wonderful the mighty rhinoceros on the 
river banks; fearful the splendid tiger, for whose 
unwelcome visits the people had to be ever 
prepared. Then there were the elephants, wild 
and tame; and Mrs. Bishop tells us that at three 
o'clock one morning she was aroused by the hoots 
and yells of a crowd that had collected to scare 
away a troop of wild elephants, which had hroken 
into a plantation, and were enjoying an early 
breakfast of bananas. 

Every tame elephant was once wild. Those 
whose work is to capture them, employ tame 
elephants ; and having singled out a likely beast, 
they tempt the captive into an inclosure of strong 
fences. Then, cautiously, he is snared by a tough 
rope, fastened to one of the oldest of his tame 
brethren, and only half-fed for several weeks. 
When broken in spirit by want of food, and 
weakened by many a vain attempt at eScape, a 
man leaps upon his head, and walks over his 
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back ; but it is quite two years before a captured 
elephant can be trusted as thoroughly tame. 

A family of elephants are expensive to keep, 
for each animal requires about two cwt. of 
vegetable food every day. They are especially 
fond of bananas, and it is curious to watch them 
as they make an attack upon these trees. They 
place their heads against the trunks, and press 
against them, again and again, with the whole 
weight of their bodies, until the tree sways more 
and more, and at last comes to the ground with 
acrash. Then the monsters settle down to a 
fine feast. A jungle track frequented by elephants 
is a curious sight, for each animal always puts 
his foot into the hole made by the foot of another ; 
so that these paths are dotted with a succession 
of little muddy ponds. 

At last the day came when Mrs. Bishop had to 
prepare to leave this enchanted region. Mr. Low 
was sorry to lose her, and paid her a high 
compliment. ‘‘ You never speak at the wrong 
time,” he said. ‘‘ When men are visiting me, 
they never know when to be quiet, but bother one 
in the middle of business.” This speech much 
amused his visitor, for she had always been 
accustomed to hear that it was the ladies who 
did not know when to keep silent. 

The sun had not risen when she left Kwala 
Kangsa, but, early as it was, Mr. Low sat 
working at his desk with little Eblis on his 
knee, and big Mahmoud looking on. Escorted 
by a Malay soldier, she rode on a pony, while 
an elephant carried her luggage. It was absurd, 
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she says, to see the mighty animal quietly lie 
down to be laden with her small bag and canvas 
roll, and the few curiosities she had collected, such 
as tigers’ teeth and claws, mats, Malacca canes, 
and an elephant’s tusk. 

As Mrs. Bishop draws near to the close of her 
delightful book, ‘‘ The Golden Chersonese,” she 
tells us many interesting things concerning the 
belief of the Malays in evil spirits and witchcraft. 
They generally speak in hushed voices of a tiger, 
because they think that the souls of certain human 
beings who are dead have gone to live in the 
bodies of these beasts; and in some parts of the 
peninsula, the natives believe that there are people 
who are men by day and tigers by night. Also 
they whisper of a ghostly hunter, attended by 
demon dogs, who may sometimes be seen at 
night in the jungle; and of a storm-spirit who is 
carried by the wind. 

The Malay sayings, too, are full of interest 
because of the many likenesses they show to our 
own proverbs. ‘‘When the boat is wrecked, 
the shark gets his fill,” is but another form of 
“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good ;” 
and the Malay proverb, ‘‘ Freed from the mouth 
of the alligator to fall into the tiger’s jaws,” ts 
strikingly similar to our own ‘‘ Out of the frying- 
pan into the fire.” When we talk of ‘‘ The pot 
calling the kettle black,” the Malay says, ‘‘ The 
creel tells the basket it is coarsely plaited.” Other 
sayings specially characteristic of the Malay 
Peninsula are when it is said of a talkative person, 
'‘The tortoise produces a myriad eggs, and no 
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one knows it; the hen lays one and tells the 
whole world ;” and of a treacherous man, “He 
sits like a cat, but leaps like a tiger.” 

At last Mrs. Bishop reached the coast, and was 
rowed across to Georgetown, the port of departure. 
Almost at the moment of sailing, some pleasant 
news reached her. It was a telegram from 
Mr. Low, concerning little Eblis, who had been so 
ill that he was not expected to live. The message 
ran: ‘‘ Eblis is a little better this morning. He 
has eaten two grasshoppers and has taken his 
milk without trouble, but he is very weak.” 

The steamer carrying Mrs. Bishop back to 
Europe has left the shining waters of the Straits 
of Malacca, and, passing through the Singapore 
Straits, has entered the Bay of Bengal. ‘‘In the 
far distance,” writes our lady traveller, ‘‘the hills 
of the peninsula lie like mists upon a reddening 
sky. My tropic dream is fading, and the ‘ Golden 
Chersonese’ is already a memory.” 

In view of the wonderful deeds on land and 
sea performed by Great Britain’s ally in the Far 
East, a special interest belongs to Mrs. Bishop's 
well-known book, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
published in 1880. 

Even at that time Japan was making astonish- 
ing progress in European civilisation ; and much 
wonder was expressed at the keen earnestness, 
shown by the little Empire in the East, in 
acquiring and using the results of British inven- 
tions; in steadily developing her railways, her 
army and her navy; and in realising the enormous 
value of education in all its branches. 
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Mrs. Bishop was the first European woman to 
make her way into the heart of Japan; and the 
volume describing her travels was, and is still, 
read with extreme interest. 

Our lady traveller was not content to explore 
the depths of strange countries, and to describe 
her travels in books. Wherever she went on her 
long, lonely journeys, sometimes into lands where 
even an armed man would not care to venture, 
she tried, and generally succeeded, in making the 
people better for her presence amongst them; 
and on the whole, even the most fanatic races 
treated her with a respect that almost approached 
veneration. 

Only twice was she in bodily danger: in 
Western China, where the natives imperilled 
her life with stones; and in South-western 
Persia, where she was fired upon. 

Work of an enduring value has been done by 
Mrs. Bishop in connection with medical missions ; 
and the five hospitals, and the orphanage, which 
she founded in the East, stand as memorials of 
her practical sympathy with the distresses of the 
various peoples among whom shetravelled. From 
her childhood she delighted in the study of 
chemistry, and many a sick native has been 
restored to health owing to her knowledge of 
medicine and surgery. 

She was also a student of botany, and her 
books contain a large number of useful and 
interesting notes on plant life, as observed by 
her under the microscope. Especially strong 
was her interest in mission work. She never 
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hesitated to speak plainly when she felt sure 
that certain missionaries were not acting wisely, 
or were working on wrong methods; and when 
she spoke well of them, as she nearly always 
had occasion to do, her plain, sensible, and 
sincere words were respectfully received and 
highly valued. 

Mrs. Bishop was the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Bird. Her mother was one of 
the Lawsons, of Boroughbridge, through whom 
she is related to Mr. J. G. Lawson, a distinguished 
_ Member of Parliament. 

To the wise and loving care of her parents she 
owed much. So delicate was she in her child- 
hood that she was not sent to school; her father 
and mother, instead, took her for long drives 
in their carriage, and spoke to her of the castles, 
abbeys, and cathedrals, the trees, birds, and 
flowers, that they saw in the quiet journeys from 
place to place; and at an early age, Isabella 
Bird had an intelligent knowledge of the history 
and geography of her own country. 

The illness that troubled her childhood never 
entirely left her; and it is wonderful, when we 
know that she was practically an invalid all her 
life, to picture the brave and steadfast little woman 
making her solitary way into the inmost recesses 
of lands where no European had ever before been 
seen. The spinal weakness that had for so long 
been her trouble, began to increase seriously ; 
and the dauntless traveller knew that life’s journey 


for her was about to end. 
She peacefully breathed her last in Edinburgh, 
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7th October, 1904; one of her last messages 
being to the readers of this book. ‘‘The story 
of the apes at the Residency at Quala Kangsa,” 
she wrote, ‘‘is one which always delighted 
children, and I am pleased to know that it is 
to be told over again to young people of the 
present generation.” 
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